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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


InstiTUTED 1822. IncornPoRATED BY Royal CHARTER. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALKS. 
HIS ROYAL HIGIINESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Prssipext—THE EARL OF DUDLEY. 





The Academy will Re-open (after the Christmas Vacation) 
On MONDAY next, the 18th inst. 


Candidates for admission can be examined at the institution 
on Mondays and Thursdays at 11 o’clock. 


The Summer Session will commence on Thursday, March 4th. 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





HE LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, and 
CHOIR AGENCY, 20, CHARING CROSS, 8.W 
Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert-givers, and others, 
desirous of Engaging Vocal and Instrumental Performers, are 
furnished with Names, Terms, and all necessary particulars, on 
communicating with the Agents (Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co.), who will make Engagements, and complete the arrange- 
ments. The Agents wi!l either engage any Artistes named, or 
select Artistes. themselves. They will also make up Parties at 
fixed sums, and, in fact, transact all business connected with 
Public or Private Musical Performances. 
Ropatt, Ross, Cante & Co. Office, 20, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





M*™ J, AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lsssoxs IN VorcR Propuction axp VoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TRSACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
MDM. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 


to announce that she has Removed to 31, Brorpgspury- 
vitas, Kirpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


M ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 


M*S GLANVILLE (Began), 1, Tolmer- 
square, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


Me ahi HOPES give Lessons as usual 
wh On : Pianoforte, 8: Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Raodie, Croypor, 8. mene ene - 

















ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 

) \ate Manager of the St." George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London a in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 55, Wigmore- 





Alto my ee an Engagement for Sundays. 
oice o! quality and com: . Address, E. M., care 
of Me, Williams, music publisher, Cheapside, : 





T= QUSE Ne CONGEST ROOMS, Hanover- 
uare.—This elegan te of R , ble f 
Balls, Wedding Breakfasts, Hebrow Weddings (uit mt pe 
modern kitchen), Concerts, Lectures, Meetings, Bazaars. 
Apply to’ Mr. W. H. Hall, at the rooms,—ROBERT COCKS, 





Now Ready. Price 3s. Feap. 8yo., cloth. 


C CE H OM INE S. 
By an OXFORD DON. 





Avaus & Fuancis, 59, Fleet-street I. 


a 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
Hiss FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 


“EXETER HALL.” 
MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
ee SS 


No, X11, VOL. 3, FOR JANUARY, 1869. 


—no—_ 


1. Song, ‘Another Year.” Alberto Randegger. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn's ‘ Lobge- 
sang:” HH. W. Goodban. 

A New Year’s Hymn. G. A. Macfarren. 

. Song, ‘‘ Leave all to God.” Francesco Berger. 

. — Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 11). E. F. Rim- 

bault. 


] 


oe 





Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 


NOTICE.—Volumes I. and IT. of ‘‘ Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s, 6d. each, 





METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.; 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
Music Sellers in the Kingdom. 





METZLER & CO.’S 
MUSICAL BIJOU. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 





In Numbers,i6d. each; post free Seven Stamps, 





*.* These Works have been most carefully edited, and will be 
found as correct as the high-priced Music. Printed from 
bold type, on good paper, in handsome wrapper. 


No. 1.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (First Selection). 

»» 2—Nine Baritone Songs, sung by Mr. Santley. (Including 
‘*Q mistress mine,” by Arthur Sullivan.) 

.” <a Contralto Songs, sung by Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby. 


- 4.—Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection). 

», 5.—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (Virst Selection). 

», 6.—Fifteen Popular Comic Songs. 

»» 7.—Twelve Sacred Vocal Duets. 

5, 8.— Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Third Selection). 

», 9—Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Comic Songs (Fourth Selec- 
tion). 

»» 10.—Twenty Popular Anthems. 

» 11.—Fifty +o Hymns. 

», 12.—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (Second Selection). 


cluding Songs by Miss Lindsay, Stephen Glover, &c. 
3» 14.—Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). 
», 15.—Tweive Piaxororte Pieces by Heller, Schumann, 
Badargewaka, Voss, &c. 
16.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Popular Com 
>> 17.—Eight hay Pieces by Benedict, 


0, 
», 18.—Nine Pianoforte Pieces, 
Favarger, &c. 
sohn’s popular ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” 
», 21.—Eight Pianoforte ee do. do. é 
», 22.—Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (Second Selection). 
»» 23.—Dance Music, 
Quadrille” (easily arran 


lesque Galcp.” 





METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


», 13.—Fifteen Popular Sacred Songs (‘Third Selection). In- 


posers. 
Heller, Ley- 


,, 19.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
,», 20.—Eight Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendels- 


containing—‘‘ Jolly King Christmas 
Quadrille,” “Pretty Jemima Waltz,” ‘‘ British Army 
, “Orpheus Galop,” 
“Winter's Night Polka,” and the popular “ Bur- 





METZLER & CO.’S 


CONTAINING ONLY 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY THE MOST 
EMINENT MODERN COMPOSERS 
PRICE THREEPENCE EACH NUMBER. 





8 
“soi. | ican | Same | Saaitoes 
Price 18. Crown $vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Caan & Co., Nisser & Oo., and Hamiuron & Co. 


ete 





Ladies. 
= Contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 
; the music light and 
handsome cover, with title-page. Price 5s. nett. 


—v—- 


by the com 
No, 2. ‘Sweet Lady mine. 



























Cnawzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


PART-SONG MAGAZINE, 


No. 1. “Bright Tulips.” G. A. Macfarren, with remarks on 
. Singing 


Eighth Edition, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREED?P 


A LETTER 


MOST REY. ARCHBISHOP MANNING, 


BY 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 


Avutuor oF “Curisteypon’s Divistons.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d, 


, 


THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THR 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margarot-street. 


To which are added 


CHANTS FoR THE Maontricat axp Nunc Dimirtis, anp 
ResPorses FOR ADVENT AND Lenr, 


As sung at All Saints ; 


WITH FOURTERN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





MESSES. ROBERT COCKS & CO. beg most 

respecstully to inform the musical profession and the 
heads of schools that they are prepared to send out PARCELS 
of MUSIC for SELECTION, returns to be made at Midsummer 
and Christmas. Terms (gratis and post free) on application, 
References solicited. —No, 6, New Dustagteeeiredt. 





IGH CLASS MUSIC, Gratis and Postage Free. 
No. 1. Catalogue of High Class Music, for Students, &c. 
2. Thematic Catalogue of the widely popular works, The 
Student's Practice and The Classical Pianist. Edited by Brinley 

Richards. 
London: Rongrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


NE HUNDRED NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
7 published for JANUARY, consisting of Songs, Vocal 
Duets, Piano Solos, Duets, and Dances. The list may be had 
gratis and postage free cf the Publishers, Messrs. Rovent 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington-strect. 








N DLLE. LIPBHART.—FRANZ ABT’S NEW 
_ SONG, ADIEU. Mdlile. Licbhart will sing this lovely 
song on the 14th inst. at Leamington. 
stainps. 

London : Ropgat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. 


Ss.; free by post 19 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 21s. 


HE LIFE OF FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 

lated from the German of Kneissiz Vor Hetisony, by 

Anraun Doxe Cousnivos, M.A,, late Fellow of 's College, 
bridge, With an Arranpix by Geonas Gnoven, Esq. 


London: Loxamans, Grazn & Co., Paternoster-row. 





SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. 
= isis Putty. Price 1s, ; or in cloth, gilt, 2s. 
Tixstuy Baorazns, 18, Catherine-street, Strand ; and of the 
Author, 142, Camden-street, N.W. 


R. STOLBERG’S YOIOR: LOLERGE. = 
v 
inne alle Aan ccintained tes cbtracter fr 8 





uarter of a century, and the flattering 
and of and 
trom Gris, Persaui, Lablache, many ~4 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE.(C 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


‘tec CELEBRATED TUTOR for the| 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | 


: the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pu ii 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. studies in Book 5, 

EAM ER'S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale} (\RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 

Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the : 

works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
with Faroiliar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic | RAMER'’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. | with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
t+ RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little | Bennett, &e. 


/) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more | “ 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons | ~ from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 





with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. forte 
YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain|\(‘RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 

and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special 


objects. RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 


a ; Music, F » Marches, Ch , &e. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various| ee ee a 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the) ( .RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
following Book, { Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srrzzr, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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RAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 01g 
Se eee 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, w, 
miei 
ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. 
Price 38. y 2M. Mon, 
Cramun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupm, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
a. 
Cmaer’s NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR Ty 
SEASON. 











I 
Res BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. 0, Levey, 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W, 


EPLUM QUADRILLES. On P i 
P By Heya . Vitiiers. Solo 4s. Des Ain, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 
) 2 peer mig QUADRILLES. On Songs 0 th, 


Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street W 


+a LANCERS. By T. Bang, 
ice 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 




















——————___ 


OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP, By 
Henni pg Vittizrs. Price 4s. 


Craamzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenblitter,) 
By Jonarn Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 

) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, " Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Ove and Two Parts, | Hatton. 

Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 


and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK containing Obser- 

works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- | from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., cacti selected from the Works of | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


Se, Se Ce, a eS RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
oa ER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 

Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa-| Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of (rescentini, Paer, 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini,|and Pellegrini, and Duets for So and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also,|Soprano and Baritone voices, by W. V. Wallace and Henry 
Part-Songs by Macfarron and other Composers. Smart. 


Books 9 to 12 are in the Press. 





RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers, 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srnrzzr, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 





NNEN POLKA. By Jonann Srravss. i 
A Edition. Price 3s, J wea 





A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE.  (Kiéinstlerleben, 
By Jouann Srravss. English Edition. Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


PUAYFULNESS POLKA. (L°Enfantllage) By 
n. ice 


JoHaNN Strauss. English Edi 
Cramur & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ps FORCE GALOP. By Joann Srnavss, 
English Edition. Price 3s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 











SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen My So 
Tanze.) By Jouann Srravss. English Edition. & 
Craman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIOQ, as at 
Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. 
Price 3s. each Number. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
Oe SuO HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Bonpzss. 
Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
G GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
e TOCCATA. 8s. 
Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 











CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPHNCH. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezt, W. ; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 





Beautifully illustrated in colours. 


AWN OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 
“A Erag. Dain am 8s. ~ - 
Music by | pleasant = of Jean inge ao ome) and above alls 
most spiri ov varied . = 
4 movemen great musical - skill. 


Caamur & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. 3. Montoomsay. 
Busasetu Purr. 28. 6d. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pv 
Tenuaavx, Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by ob RA REt= LER. By Caries Biayranm. 


W. C. Lavay. 4s. 
Cuaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. Caaman & Co. Limited, 901, Regent-street, W. 
A COUNTRY LIFE. Written by CHARLES 
Price 38 
Ww. 

















Dicxaxs. Composed by Jomn Huiiag. 
Caamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, 


EOTOUS CAL OTE? ME ALE 
HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. ° ww 4 
T pu Teanzavux. Music by Bonpzss. EY r nt NS i hy lg 


Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. Caaman & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 


Qreae TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 3s. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

















ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 
Bo 0 amet) oc ccccccceccccscee eneeeeteence, ME 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) .... pa ee 
ditto im Bflat) ...ccccc0e 
Se siete come siete Della ...c.csececsee 28 6d 
La Luna é (im G) ......0005- TE 
ditto (in B flat) ...cccceee 28. 60 


“Four Italian songs, ‘Si siete 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


—— 





Just Published, Price 4s., 
Tes CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ 
By E. DE SELVIER. 
Caamzn & Co, 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 





With elegant Title-page in eolours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 


CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 3s. 


«Beautiful sd simple." Batnburgh Ladtar Own Jewel 
See aS a BE re! 


t Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strest, W. 








No. 
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THE LIGHT OF HOME. 
. 
When far away from those we love, 
Upon life’s troubled sea we rove, 
How welcome to the wand’rer’s sight 
Is home's enduring beacon-light ; 
Its rays shine brightly from afar 
To cheer us as with guiding star. 
Where’er on earth we chance to roam, 
How beautiful the light of home! 
II. 
In city street or lonely glade, 
The home by loving hearts is made ; 
Where’er the rover’s feet may turn 
His eyes may see its sweet light burn. 
Oh! may its lustrous rays ne’er pale 
Till death shall draw aside the veil, 
Disclosing life more pure than this, 
Within a home of perfect bliss ! 
Dexter SmItTH. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Wo regret to announce the total destruction, by 
fire, of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Glasgow, at 
the termination of the entertainments on Wednesday 
evening, consisting of a comedy and the very suc- 
cessful pantomime of ‘ Valentine and Orson.” 
Everything seemed in perfect order, and the doors 
were secured. At midnight, however, the glare of 
fire was observed at some of the windows, and shortly 
after the whole structure was in flames. It is 
surmised that the fire must have been spreading 
long before it was observed, as the fire brigade 
found their efforts to subdue it utterly futile, and 
directed their attention to the preservation of the 
surrounding tenements, which were in great danger of 
alike fate. The loss tothe lessee, Mr. Alfred Davis, 
is estimated variously at £5,000 to £8,000, of which 
only £2,000 is covered by insurance. The pro- 
prietor, Mr. Hannay, is fortunately insured for the 
whole value of the building. The Prince of Wales’ 
Theatre was built only two years ago, and was 
opened August 3rd, 1867, by Mr. Alfred Davis, of 
Newcastle, with a clever company of artists. Since 
the opening Mr. Davis’s management has been 
characterised by great energy, and desire to give his 
friends the benefit of every novelty, and it is a 
matter of much regret that he has been such a 
heavy loser by this sudden calamity. The Prince 
of Wales’ was a very substantially built theatre, of 
tasteful design, and was estimated to hold about 
3000 spectators. 

ee 

Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater” was performed at the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert on 
Tuesday last. The solo singers were Malle. 
Tietjens, Mdlle. Scalchi, Sig. Bulterini, and Mr. 
Santley. Mr. Benedict conducted——Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Paul appeared at the Saturday and 
Monday evening concerts last week before crewded 
sudiences——Miss Rachel Sanger plays the 
principal character in the pantomime “ Ali Baba” 
atthe Alexandra Theatre.-——Mr. Hime announces 
two concerts at St. George’s Hall at which Herr 
Formes will sing for the last time in Liverpool: 
Miss Robertine Henderson, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and other artists will appear. 





The Glasgow pantomines at the Theatre Royal, 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and Royal Colosseum 
Theatre are all running with great success. Novel- 
ties are also being introduced occasionally to 
tnhance the attraction.—At the City Hall Con- 
cert of the 9th the artists wereMdme. Em 
meline Cole, Miss Helen Kirk, Mr. Hamilton 
Corbett, and the Glasgow Solo and Glee 
Union, Mdme. Cole’s rendering of ‘Sweet 
wirit, hear my prayer,” was excellent, and was 
warmly applauded. Miss Kirk as usual was in 
cellent voice, although we still protest against 
her selection of songs, which is not tasteful. Mr. 

# tenor solos were fairly rendered, but he 
hus yet much to learn in his art. He gives his 


songs, and he unwisely employs the lower notes 
of his voice too much to the detriment of his 
tenor notes. The Glasgow Solo and Glee Union 
sung a number of harmonised pieces very 
pleasantly. The solo singing of Mr. Egerton, 
one of their number, was, however, inferior. 





In Dublin, Mr. Mapleson’s troupe have been 
drawing immense audiences at the Exhibition 
Palace. Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Wehli are of course the attractions, Mdlle. Scalchi, 
Signor Bulterini, and Signor Campi acting as 
“padding.” These artists first appeared at the 
Philharmonic on Monday evening to a select but 
not very numerous audience.——At the open 
concerts on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
the attendances were very large, especially on 
Friday, when the “ Stabat Mater” was given in its 
entirety, minus however an orchestra, of which 
the organ (splendidly played by Dr. Stewart), 
took the place. There were more than three 
thousand persons in the large concert-hall, and 
hundreds more were unable to gain admission. 
The concluding concert on Saturday was also a 
brilliant success. Mr. Santley never sang better, 
and Mdlle. Tietjens was also in excellent voice and 
sang in her usual careful and artistic manner. 
Mr. Wehli’s performance on the pianoforte called 
forth the warmest applause.——The first concert 
of the Glee and Madrigal Union took place on 
Friday (yesterday), too late to notice this week. 
The Monthly Popular Concerts are announced for 
the 23rd or 25th inst, with Herr Ernst Paur as 
pianist, Messrs. Levey, Liddell, Mr. R. Gunn, and 
Ellsner to sustain the string quartett, and Madlle, 
Tarelli as vocalist——-Mr. Dickens's Readings at 
the Rotunda have been very succegsful, an over- 
flowing room every night. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan took his benefit in the 
Theatre Royal, Belfast, on Friday evening last, 
on which occasion the house was crowded to the 
greatest excess, indeed before the curtain rose 
large numbers were turned away from all parts 
of the theatre, unable to gain admission. The 
plays selected for the occasion were ‘ Richelieu” 
and ‘‘ A Match for a King.” Mr. Sullivan appeared 
as the Cardinal and Don Cesar de Bazan, and Miss 
Kate Saville played the part of Julie de Nuprat, in 
the former piece. At the conclusion of “ Riche- 
lieu,” Mr. Sullivan and Miss Saville were called 
before the curtain and loudly applauded. Voci- 
ferous cries of “Speech, speech,” brought Mr. 
Sullivan back again to the footlights, when 
he addressed his patrons in a neat speech, 
during which he was very much cheered. On 


and Mr. Sullivan. On Monday evening Bouci- 
cault’s Irish drama of ‘‘ Arrah-na-Pogue” was very 
creditably put upon the stage by Mr. Warden. 
The part of Shawn the Post was sustained by Mr. 


The drama will no doubt have a lengthened run. 


style by the world renowned author-reader. 


Treland. 








Wlee too little guidance in the majority of his 





Saturday night ‘‘Macbeth” was played to a 
crowded house, and the tragedy concluded the 
brilliant three-week engagement of Miss Saville 


T. Glenny. Mrs. Warden was “ Arrah-na-Pogue”’ 
and Mr. Warden represented the bluff O'Grady. 


An action against Mr. Harrison, the agent to 
Mr. Sims Reeves, came on for hearing before 
Judge Sumner in the Cheltenham County Court 
on Thursday. The action was brought by Mr. 
George Hodson, lessee of the Cheltenham The- 
atre, and the amount claimed was £26 17s. Mr. 
Marshall was for the plaintiff, and Benson and 
Elliotson of Bristol were for the defendant. It 
was said that Mr. Hodson arranged that a concert 
should be given at the Royal Old Wells Theatre, 
Cheltenham, on the night of the 17th December, 
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at which the chief singers were to be Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Miss Banks, Mdme. Patey-Whytock, and 
Mr. Patey. Mr. Reeves came to Cheltenham, and, 
as was alleged, stayed at the Plough Hotel. But 
when a large and fashionable audience bad assem- 
bled, and all were on the tip-toe of expectation, 
Mr. Harrison, the agent, had to come forward and 
announce that the great tenor was suffering from 
bronchitis, and was too ill to sing. Great indig- 
nation was expressed, particularly by Sir Alexander 
Ramsay and others, who had ordered their 
carriages for a late hour, and very many of tho 
audience claimed their money and received it 
back. Next night, it was said, Mr. Reeves sang at 
Worcester, and it was contended, therefore, that 
he was not ill. Hence the action. It was now 
stated that the bailiff of the court had been 
unable to serve Mr. Reeves with a subpoona, in 
consequence of his uncertain movements. Tho 
case was adjourned, that a special bailiff might be 
employed. The £26 is the amount of a balance of 
account. 





Two important works were bracketed “ first 
time” at Mr. Hallé’s Eleventh Concert, which 
took place at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on Thursday, the 7th inst., and even these (a 
symphony by Gade and Maurer's concerto for four 
violins) did not exhaust the novelties, as the 
appended program will show:—Festival Overture, 
in C, Beethoven; Air, Mdme. Sinico, ‘ Le parlate 
d’amor” (‘ Faust”) Gounod; Rondo brillante, 
Pianoforte—Mr. C. Hallé, in E flat, Mendelssohn ; 
Air, Mdme. Sinico, ‘‘ Ah fors’ e’ lui’’ (** Traviata”’) 
Verdi; Grand Symphony, in B flat (first time) 
Gade; Overture, “ Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssohn ; 
Concerto, for four violins, in A (first timo)— 
Messrs. Carrodus, Wiener, Bauerkeller, and 
Risegari, Maurer; Song, Mdme, Sinico, ‘* My 
mother bids me bind my hair,” Haydn; Im- 
promptu, Pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé, in F 
minor (first time) Schubert; Ballata, Mdme. 
Sinico, ‘‘ Saper vorreste ” (‘ Ballo in Maschera’’) 
Verdi; Overture, ‘‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ Nicolai. Gade’s work shows upon the 
face of it the stamp of a true musician; 
though never strikingly original, it nevertheless 
is always pleasing, and there are none of those 
flagrant flagiarisms so often met with in the 
compositions of the day. Never aiming at an 
effect beyond the reach of his talents, the Danish 
composer has given a work to the world that he 
may well be proud of, and that ought to make his 
countrymen proud of him. The performance of 
it by Mr. Hllé’s orchestra would have satisfied 
the composer himself. The remark that we have 
occasionally made respecting the lack of rehearsals 
for the choral concerts can never be applied to the 
band, they are invariably aw fait even with the 
most difficult novelties, and last Thursday our old 
enemies the trombones were on their best be- 
haviour, and for this we compliment them. Beet- 
hoven’s Festival Overture in C went well, but 
Mendelssohn's Fingal Overture was not so 
decided a success as it ought to have been. 
Maurer’s concerto was indeed a novelty, and a 





On Friday evening Mr. Charles Dickens gave a most interesting ones 06:8 composition it displays 
reading to the Ulster Hall; the selections were | nothing remarkable in the way of genius, but the 
“The Christmas Carol” and the trial from Pick- 
wick, and both were delivered in unsurpassed 
Next 
Friday evening Mr. Dickens will give in the same 
hall his last reading in Belfast—his last in 


performance of it redeemed any of these short- 
comings. Messrs. Carrodus, Risegari, Wiener, 
and Bauerheller, are all permanent members of 
Mr. Hallé’s band; and it speaks well for its con- 
stitution that four violinists of such calibre can 
be met with in the same orchestra. It makes 
us inclined to put the question, are there any more 
in the band of the same pattern? ‘The four gentle- 
men we have named received an ovation at the 
termination of the concerto, but we think their 
diffidence in not acknowledging the very decided 
compliment of the audience was a mistake—it 
might be bashfulness, but it might be construed 
into a contemptuous indifference. Mr. Hallé did 
all possible justice to the charming Rondo in B 
flat of Mendelasohn’s, also to a little Inpromptu 
of Schubert's. The solo vocalist was Mdme. 
Sinico, quite a pet of the Mancunians, They 
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applauded her ‘‘to the echo;” she repeated a} out about August to have been fresh. The plot 
portion each of Verdi's songs. The other two, | is simple enough: a husband and wife both have 
although pleasing the majority of the audience, | surreptitious recourse to the arts of the beautifier, 
did not please us 60 much. Both Gounod’s song | and both undergo considerable annoyance in their 
and Haydn's canzonet, especially this last, lacked | anxiety to keep the secret. When ultimately the 
the simplicity so necessary to their first interpre- | secret is disclosed, both being equally guilty, the 
tation; but then one can go rarely find fault with | pardon of both is secured. Mr. Walter Joyce, 
Mdme. Sinico, it is almost a treat to be able to.| Mr. T. Thorne, Miss A. Newton, and Miss Bella 
Next time she sings she will probably entrance ua | Goodall support the piece and act in a lively 
as she is used to do. manner. 











PRET ENTERTAINMENTS. 
CONCERTS. 








A new aspirant to the lectern appeared on 

The first Subscription Concert in aid of the | Monday night at the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, in 
Great Northern Hospital, Caledonian Road, was | the person of Mr. P. B. Phillips—a young man of 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms} on Tuesday. | good presence, clear, strong voice, and expressive 
The artists engaged were Miss Edith Wynne, | features. The program included an extract from 
Miss Blanche Reeves, Miss Marie Leaford, Mdlle. | « Bleak House,” namely the death of Jo, a tale by 
Romanelli, Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Ingoldsby, a comic sketch from All the Year Round, 
Fitzgerald Stirling, Mr. Temple ; the St. Michael’s|‘*Major Namby,” a couple of Hood's pathetic 
(Burleigh-street) Choir, assisted by friends, form- poems, the Laureate’s ‘‘ May Queen,” and a scene 
ing a chorus of fifty voices, under the direction of | from “The Merchant of Venice.” Mr. Phillips 
Mr. Edward Craig. Mr. J. L. Hatton, Mr. Haydn | reads better than he “spouts,” touse a colloquialism 
Harrison, Mr. J.'Turle Lee, and Signor Guglielmo, | expressive of declaiming verse. He has considerable 
were announced as conductors. There was a appreciation of comedy, and a command of pathos 
good program, but the execution hardly did jus- | sufficient to insure the sympathy of the audience in 
tice to it. The room was not so full as was) the sad description of the crossing-sweeper’s death. 
desirable. We trust the next concert will be] In the effect produced by a clever reading of such 
better attended. an episode, the stiltiness and morbid gush which 

The professional pupils of the London Academy | are the defects of Dickens, pass unnoticed. Less 
gave a morning concert at the St. George's? Hall on | suited for public reading we consider the “ Bridge 
Monday, 11th of January. Dr. Wylde can boast of | of Sighs.” It is infinitely too musical, infinitely 
having among his pupils several very promising | too tearful, to be put into spoken language. The 
pianists ; Miss Alicee Bernard, who played Chopin's melody haunts the brain, and the pathos lies deep 
Polonaise in E flat, preceded by the Andante | gown in the heart ; but all attempt to give either 
Spianato, with much taste; and Miss Vargas, who| ¢orm partakes of the nature of claptrap or else is 
gave Beethoven's Sonata Appassionata, deserve dull and tame altogether. If Mr. Phillips fails to 
special mention, Miss Postlethwaite’s powerful do justice to so marvellous and sad a music as this, 
mezzo-soprano voice was heard to advantage in|}¢ failg in good company. We never heard the 
Mercadante’s cavatina “Se m'abbandoni;” she | , Bridge of Sighs” read yet so as to satisfy our 
sang well, and was very favourably received. Miss | jgeal, Mr. Bellew croons over his reading-desk, 


Julia Eales was recalled for her graceful and expres- points to the south-east (that is assuming his head 
sive rendering of “ Tacea la notte ;" this young | 4 pe north and his feet sonth, on atlas principles,) 
lady shows great ability, her voice isa high soprano and elevating his eyebrows into the proper expres- 
of much sweetness and flexibility : in the second sion of surprise, observes to a particular gentleman 
part of the concert she sang Donizetti's “ Convien | iy the centre of the third row of stalls, “ Onx more 
partir. Immediately after she commenced, the unfortunate!” All through he gesticulates as if 
hall became filled with smoke, and an alarm of fire 


he had a drowned body on the platform. This is 
not art: this is pantomime. And yet we do not 
know which we dislike more—this, or an utterly 
cloddish reading of the poem, such as we once 
heard from the lips of a literary gentleman (save 
the mark !) not unknown to other literary gentle- 
men in London. ‘“ Wonn moor oonforchunit,” 
began the literary gentleman (he came from the 
north) ; and in like manner he continued until he 
came to the passage : 
Ad she a father? 


was raised by some foolish people in the stalls; the 
result was a rush to the doors, and one woman was 
carried away with her ribs broken: the fire ended 
where it commenced—in smoke; the register of a 
stove in one of the dressing-rooms having been 
accidently closed. Miss Hales was much cheered 
for her courage and self-possession in this trying 
situation, and was louldly called for at the conelu- 
sion of her song. Miss Kate Nott sang ‘Com’ é 
bello,” and acquitted herself in a very Jereditable 


manner. Ascher's romance ‘Alice, where art Ad she a moother ? 
thou?" was given wit rre ste ‘ Ad she a sistur ? 

A. given wi h g at taste and expression ‘Ad she a broother? 
by Mr. Thomas, a pupil of Signor Gilardoni. This Or was thur a nearer wonn 
gentleman has a powerful tenor voice of good Yet, and a dearer woun 


Still, than all other ? 
Which succession of inquiries was put ina tone 
—_——_——_— of commonplace, as though the reader were 
THE THEATRES. asking, ‘‘ And how are they all at home, eh?” 
| We do not know—for we left incontinently—how 
Mr. Robertson's new comedy, “ Home,’ was|the literary gentleman finished; but we can 
produced at the Haymarket on Thursday night certify that there is no analogy whatever between 
with success, the usual honours being accorded to ‘such a performance and that of Mr. Phillips, who 


the author. The thread of the story is slight, but ‘is at least a scholarly and appreciative reciter, 


made up by careful and telling dialogue. Mr. ‘from whom we look for many pleasant hours when 
Sothern’s part bears the impress of being written | he comes before the public in frequent fashion 
expressly for him. We shall return to the merits | and more varied form. 
of this play. The entertainment of Mr. and Mrs. German 
A new farce has been added to the Strand bill, | Reed at the Gallery of Illustration is entitled 
entitled “Hue and Dye,” by Mr. F. Hay. This, |“ Inquire Within.” This season we have Mr. 
we presume, is the same piece as was announced | Frank Matthews and Mdlle. Kosa d’Erina in the 
some time ago as * Beautiful for Ever.” The| place of Mr. John Parry, Miss Galton, and her 
well-worn fun derivable from cosmetics which has | successor. Of the vocal portion of the entertain- 
supplied the harlequinade of every pantomime in| ment, Mr. Reed’s “Song about Cheltenham” is 
London, is ag \in made to subserve the designs of |the best. It is an extremely pretty melody, 
farce. Either author or manager is rather late | gracefully treated, and would have been encored 
in the field: the latter we presume, considering | but for its length; seven long verses are too 
how long the piece has been underlined. Clown| much for any song. Mdlle. d’Erina was unfor- 
and Pantaloon have taken the wind out of the|tunate in the song committed to her. The 
Strand sails: the piece should have been brought} ‘Spanish air” is a poor piece of business, and 


quality. The concert was well attended. 

















| 
the ballad, ‘“‘He asked of me my heart,” not 
much better. We must not omit the rehearsal 
of the overture to “ Figaro,” which excited con, 
siderable merriment. Offenbach’s burlesque o 

“* The Last of the Paladins,” is not one of his best, 
The writer copies himself. The best thing in thy 
work is the opening ballad, ‘‘ Once I had a cast, 
fair.” The piece is well acted, especially jy 
the principal character, committed to Mr, John 
Tresham. We must not omit a word of praise fo, 
the gentleman who presides at the pianoforte, wh) 
gets through his arduous task most successfully, 








FRANCE, 
Paris, Jan. 13th, 

It is at length decided that we are to have a ney 
theatre constructed in the Magasins Réunis at the 
angle of the building which faces the Thé&tre dy 
Prince Imperial. The name the new theatre is to 
bear will be the Théatre du Chateau d’Eau. The 
director and the secretary are both fixed upon, 
They are to be MM. Charles Cabot and L. Lenoir, 
The theatre is to be devoted to drama and vande. 
ville, and will contain eighteen hundred places, 

At the Port Saint Martin the new director, Mf. 
Raphael Felix, has been inaugurating the holiday 
season in a way worthy of emulating. The gallant 
manager has been recognising the services of his 
talented company by presenting its lady members 
each with a magnificent box of bonbons and a pair 
of garters, while each of the male members received 
a pair of braces; besides this he gave a grand 
Twelfth-night féte to the company, at which he pre. 
sided himself en costume de Vatel. Monsiew 
Macquet (the collaborateur of Alexander Dumas in 
the “ Dame di Monsoreau”’ now playing with such 
success) was present. A comical announcement at 
the foot of the program-carte caused considerable 
merriment. It ran as follows :—‘ A gold medal will 
be adjudged av PLUS GoURMAND,” which notice, 
be it said, was half-joke, whole-earnest, for Mdme. 
Desmonts carried it off in triumph, while premier 
accessit was awarded to M. Andrieux. 

Offenbach’s fame is by no means declining, as 
many would-be anticipators assert. The ‘news just 
reaches me that he has sold the partition of his new 
work, ‘ Vert-Vert,” for twenty thousand francs. 
Of this piece—I have it upon good authority—only 
the first act is complete; but I see by one of the 
evening papers that he is about to retire to Ver- 
sailles to finish it in peace and tranquillity. 

When Sothern was performing at the Italiens 
here, his puffing advertisements and reclame in 
general brought down upon him a regular how! of 
horror from the press (from which the public here 
takes its tone in matters theatrical), and I really 
believe this contributed in no small degree to the 
very poor success of our talented countryman in 
Paris. The same prejudice has operated against 
the American prima donna, Minnie Hauck, at the 
Italiens. 

In the great success of the day—or say one of the 
great successes—the ‘ Madonne des Roses,” a8 all 
the readers of the Parisian news in the Orchestra 
are aware, two remarkably fine oxen play an ™ 
portant part. For a long time past these huge 
tawny beasts were promenaded about the Bouvelaris 
covered with bright green cloths, upon which was 
printed a flaming advertisement in golden characters. 
For a day or two I have missed these four-footed 
artists, but I see in many prominent positions of 
the gay capital huge cartoons of the fire 
takes place in the piece. 

We are to have a complete change of pieces at the 
Bouffes on Saturday, where for a long time pat 
| Ofenbach has been alone oceupying the progr” 

The most important of the four pieces then to be 
represented I hear is a new opéra boujfe, which has 
| for title ‘ Gondolfo.” The music is by ©. Lee 
the successful composer of * Fleur de rhe.” The 
whole is to conclude, however, with ou 
friend the ‘Ile de Tulipatary,” by Offenbach, who 
great success prevents it from being withdrawn fo 
the present. «ill 

Before these lines are in print the Ambigh 
have reviyed its great success, “Jack 5 
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— 

with Malle. Laurent in the principal character. 
Again I seo on the bill the announcement of that 
wonderful dance supposed to give the crowning bit 
of local colouring to the Chevalliers du Brouillard, 
«Les Roaves Giavz pes VoLEurs!” Can the force 
of incongruity no farther go? Could not the man- 
agement engage Clodoche, Flageollet, Normande 
and Le Comite to dance the above, whatever it 


way be? 








HOLLAND. 


AMSTERDAM, Jan. 11th. 

The fourth concert of the Felix-Meritis Society, 
on Friday last, brought us the following menu :— 
1, Symphony No. 4. (in D minor,) Schumann ; 
9, Méhul’s opera “ Joséphe” ; 3. Concerto for 
piano, No. 3 (in C minor,) Beethoven; 4. Two 
movements from Schubert’s unfinished Symphony 
in B minor; 5. Romance from Halevy’s opera 
“)Eclair” ; 6. (a) Novellette, No. 1, from Op. 21; 
(b) Warum; (c) Fraumes Wirren, (all three by 
Schumann); 7. Lieder, (a) Riickblick (Schubert) ; 
(b) Ja, du bist mein (Tschirch); 8. Mendelssohn’s 
overture to “Ruy Blas.” Herr E. Pirk, from 
Hanover, who appeared as singer, although he 
had a tolerably good voice, was not listened 
to with the attention he perhaps deserved, 
because of the interest the audience irresistibly 
felt for the pianist. When I reveal her 
name, your readers will understand this natural 
and pardonable injustice. Few artists have 
more European fame, few among them are 
more entitled to that fame, than Madame Clara 
Schumann. Through her marvellous technique, 
her feeling and touching interpertation, she has 
gained herself a name which will always be remem- 
beredas long as music exists and possesses intluence 
onthe human heart. One pianist is gifted with 
a talent to express himself musically with senti- 
ment while the necessary dexterity fails him; 
another possesses this very want, this very muscu- 
lar agility in a high degree, without the indis- 
pensable sequel: feeling. Madame Schumann 
belongs to the small but glorious group that 
knows how to combine these two great elements 
of agood performance. The enthusiastic recep- 
tion she met with in Felix on Friday proves and 
explains this truth in a way that makes commen- 
tary superfluous. Mdme. Schumann had played at 
the Hague with the same success, but does not, 
it seems, intend to stay any longer in this coun- 
try. I deplore, sincerely deplore, this resolution, as 
many people wishing to hear her are thus 
deprived of the treat her wonderful playing offers 
i every respect, 








THE BALLAD CONCERTS. 





To the Editor of The Standard. 

Sir,—I have just read with some surprise an 
article that appeared in your columns on Thurs- 
day upon my first ballad concert. 

In this article your critic says, ‘The chief 
objection to the prospectus is the announcement 
that the new ballads are the compositions of the 
Principal English composers. A glance at the 
Fosram will show the fallacy of this claim.” 

ow, I beg to submit to you the program in 
question and will feel obliged if you will take 
a glance” at it yourself. You will then find 
_ the modern songs are by Arthur S. Sullivan, 
2 a. G. A. Macfarren, Henry Smart, Molloy, 

abriel, and Claribel. There is also a duet and 
— part-songs by J. L. Hatton. This list 
: ntains the names of at least five of the most 
oy so living writers, and I ask you whether, in 
p Tace of this fact, the objection made by your 

. to the prospectus is not most unjust ? 

‘ ven if the selection had not been so good as it 

M4, no fair objection could have been raised 
against the prospectus, which stated in the 
- _ language the names of the contributors 
aes m4 new songs and ballads, and which could 
ch erefore, possibly mislead any one as to the 

aracter of the music to be performed. 
oman critic also sneers at a “ publisher's pro- 
—. ~~ meaning, I suppose, to imply that it is 
Now ‘a simply of what he chooses to put into it. 

® reverse is actually the case. The songs 


care to choose those that produce the greatest 


effect. The firm to which I belong devotes itself 
specially to the publication of those songs and 
ballads which are introduced by the leading 
English artistes. We do not ask these ladies and 
gentlemen to sing our publications; on the con- 
trary, they bring their songs to us, and ask us to 
publish them. Being, therefore, identified with 
such a number of the newest and most popular 
songs of the day, it follows naturally that if any 
one else were to give a concert of popular vocal 
music at which these eminent artistes appeared, 
the programme of:such a concert would hardly 
differ at all from that offered at the London Ballad 
Concerts. 

So much for the sneer at tho ‘publisher's pro- 
gramme,” which is, I think, as undeserved as the 
reproach about the prospectus. 

But the real objection to the concerts, if I mis- 
take not, is that they are of a popular character. 
Popular music is, I know, regarded with much 
dislike by our great musical critics. The public 
is allowed with impunity to indulge its taste for 
popular literature, melo-dramatic plays, sensation 
pictures, and all other forms of art but high art, 
except in music. Directly the public shows a 
frank disposition to be entertained in a genuine 
way\by simple, harmless music, the great critics 
rise up like a number of schoolmasters, and 
denounce the popular taste. Persons who can 
listen to a lighter class of music are spoken of 
with derision and contempt, and the public is 
afraid to acknowledge a taste for any but the 
gravest and most serious works. Surely these 
gentlemen might be satisfied with what they have 
already accomplished. Classical music only is to 
be heard in London. In no other city in the 
world is so much solemn music performed. 
Actually one critic suggested the other day that 


music! But the time for this artistic millennium 


liking for English ballads and songs.—I am, Sir, 
yeur obedient servant, JoHN Boosey. 
28, Holles-street, Jan. 11. 








MUSICAL PITCH. 





of the daily papers :— 

Srr,—The well-intentioned article in your 
columns of the 5th of January, and the previous 
letters in the Athenewm and other papers, con- 
cerning the musical pitch of England, induce me 
to lay my views on this important matter before 
my brother conductors, and all who must neces- 
sarily be affected through the lowering of the 
present pitch, in order to evoke the fullest in- 
quiry on all points in connection with the move- 
ment before any decisive steps are taken. 

I beg to say that I not only think it desirable, 
but absolutely necessary, that the present pitch 
should be lowered, and I have reason to believe 
that most, if not all, of my respected colleagues 
entertain the same view, since unless this be done 
good performances of those choral works upon 
which England justly prides herself will become 
rare if not altogether impossible; and that not 
alone from the fact that it will be difficult to find 
solo vocalists who can sing their parts without 
disastrous transpositions and alterations, but also 
from the weighty reason that chorus-singing has 
now become a perfect hardship to musical amateurs, 
rete of a pleasure, as it used and ought still 

o be. 

As to the cause-and cure of the evil, practical 
experience compels me to differ from the views 
advanced by the different writers on the subject. 
Whatever may be the cause of the constant rise 
in the pitch, it can scarcely be attributed to the 
vanity or ambition of individual players or con- 
ductors, because the intense sensibility of the 
musical ear of every good musician would revolt 
against tuning instruments too sharp. The ten- 
dency to tune strings rather sharp at the beginning 
of a grand performance has its root in the 
necessity of being prepared for the certain raising 
of the tone of the wind instruments, caused by 
the warm breath which gives life to the bodies 
of wood and brass, and also from the presence of 
that heated atmosphere always created where 
large numbers congregate in brilliantly lighted 
concert-rooms. 

According to musical history, the rise in the 





“te invariably selected by the artistes, who take 


pitch commenced in the desire to amalgamate 


The following letter has been addressed to some 


couple of centuries ago, differed in some countries 
more than a whole tone—the Chor-ton being the 
highest. When, from the beginning of the 
17th century, the orchestra gradually became an 
important accompanying instrument at musical 
performances in churches, its diapason had neces- 
sarily to be regulated according to the Chor-ton, 
that is, to the pitch of the church organs of the 
time. But the real mischief commenced when 
the orchestra emancipated itself from the church, 
and went, as an independent musical body, into 
the concert-room ; for, after increasing its family 
by all sorts of wood and brass instruments, it also 
pressed closely to its heart the pianoforte. Con- 
certos were composed for pianoforte solo with 
orchestral accompaniments. ‘The piano, carefully 
tuned to the pitch of the wind instruments which 
had to accompany it, proved all right during the 
rehearsals in the empty saloon in the daytime, 
but was found much too flat during the evening 
performance, when the heat, created by an 
artificial light and a crowded audionce, had tuned 
the wind instruments up considerably. After 
that, the piano no doubt was tuned up also in 
order to be in proper pitch for the next evening 
performances; unfortunately, however, it was also 
occasionally wanted for morning performances, 
without artificial light, and then found to be 
much too sharp. ‘he wind instruments were 
harassed, and, in order to meet the difficulty, 
determined to sparpen their pitch for the next 
morning concert ; and so things went on, increas- 
ing more rapidly still with the introduction of the 
brilliant gaslight into concert-rooms, until they 
gradually reached the present unendurable climax 
—a musical pitch which destroys voices and makes 
conductors hesitate to consent to perform the 
monumental choral works of the great masters of 
the whole of the 18th and the greater part of the 


the writers of pantomimes should even give up| first half of the present century; which incapaci- 
the use of popular tunes and try and induce | tates the lips and lungs of trumpet and French 
another Mendelssohn to write their burlesque | horn players before they reach the prime of life; 


makes kettledrums, still in Handel's favourite 


has not arrived, and in the meanwhile I am very | key of D, sound like the rattling of a flour-mill ; 
glad there are still a good many people who are | and takes the sonority and beauty of sound out of 
honest and unaffected enough to admit their|a great orchestra on account of all the violins, 


violas, and cellos being stringed much thinner than 
they should be, in order to stand the strain of 
this intolerably high pitch, and to vibrate with 
requisite ease therein. 

How can a further progress of the evil be 
arrested, and a complete cure be effected ? I fear 
it is not so easy as ie represented in the different 
letters, because we have no Ministre des Beaux Arts 
to whom a committee of competent musicians 
might appeal for the establishment of a normal 
diapason, and who, after listening to the scientific 
representations of such a committee, might in- 
vestigate the commercial part of the question 
with military authorities, bandmasters, instru- 
ment makers, &c., and finally order that from a 
certain date a normal musical pitch should be 
established for all England, and that all the 
military commanders must find means to provide 
for their bands instruments in accordance with 
that normal pitch; after, as a matter of course, all 
musical societies, orchestras of theatres, concerts, 
&c., and the instrument makers of all classes, 
must adopt without reserve this normal diapason. 

To suggest that this or that society or orchestra 
should lower its pitch because it is rich enough to 
defray the expense is useless; indeed, the old 
privilege which orchestral musicians have of send- 
ing deputies—an evil which no conductor can 
entirely prevent—renders it impossible. There is 
also another weighty reason why it cannot be 
done, and this is that the opera orchestras as well 
as other bands—the Crystal Palace band for 
instance—frequently play with military bands. 
Of course this could not be done as long as the 
military bands of London refrained from adopting 
the new pitch. A lowering of the pitch by extend- 
ing the joints or prolonging the reeds of the wood 
instruments is impossible, as by making these 
instruments longer without a corresponding 
alteration in the dimensions of finger and key- 
holes, the necessary purity of intonation would 
be entirely destroyed—and surely nothing can be 
more objectionable in music than imperfect in- 
tonation. 

The most practicable means of lowering the 
pitch would be to lower it a full half-tone. By 
doing this the new wind instruments necessary 
for an orchestra would be confined to flutes, 
piccolos, oboes, clarinets in A and C, and bassoons. 
The present A clarinets would become B fiat 
clarinets. All the brass instruments could easily 
be altered by the addition of “shanks’’ or 
“crooks” for the ordinary trumpet and French 
horn, and a lengthening of the “tuning slide” of 
the whole family of piston instruments and trom- 





the pitch of Chor and Kammer-ton, which, a 


bones. builders could without much 
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trouble and expense convert all existing organs 
by removing the highest pipe and adding one of 
half a tone below the present lowest one, and of 
course then shift the present connection of key- 
bourds and pipes half a tone upwards; and in 
cases Where such alterations could not be effected 
ut once, the organist might help himself by 
transposing his part half a tone lower. Military 
bands would merely have to purchase flutes, 
obovs, BE flat and A clarinets and bassoons, pro- 
vided they possess A clarinets (as is the case with 
the Coldstreams) to serve as B fiat clarinets in 
future; and to make the slight alterations of 
tuning slides, ‘‘ crooks,” or “shanks,” pointed 
out above, 

‘he question whether lowering a full half-tone 
is unadvisable, and whether it is too much or not 
enough, a committee of competent musicians 
could soon decide ; not, however, ruled only by the 
scientific principals of Musical Doctors concerning 
the number of vibrations per second for a treble 
C, but more practically by a careful examination 
of the scores of great composers past and present.* 
In the event of a full half-tone being adopted, 
the expense to musicians, musical societies, 
military bands, organ builders, wood and brass 
instrument makers, would be reduced to its 
minimum, because, as already pointed out, most of 
the existing instruments could be utilised, and 
the material already shaped or finished off for 
instruments being made could be altered without 
important loss or trouble. 

Ilaving now stated my views as to what, to the 
best of my knowledge and practical experience, 
are the most essential points in connection with 
this important matter, I trust that all who are 
concerned will come forward and improve my plan 
and correct me where I am at fault, so that after 
fair and practical discussion we may arrive at a 
satisfactory result as speedily as possible. 

Before concluding this long letter I must take 
courage to ask the following question: Would it 
not be possible for the many solo vocalists (on 
whose behalf this movement is chiefly set on foot) 
to assist their hard-worked and badly-paid orches- 
tral brethren by voluntary donations or a slight 
percentage on every engagement, in favour of a 
fund for the purchase of new instruments? Many 
very able instrumentalists earn little more than 
two or three pounds per week, and have to support 
their families respectably, and live and dress as 
gentlemen. A sudden outlay of from £20 to £80 
will be an impossibility with many of them. ‘The 
different conductors of operas and concerts might 
form themselves into a committee for receiving 
and disposing impartially of such funds. Every 
flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon player, in con- 
nection with the leading bands throughout England 
who presented himself to this committee with an 
instrument of the new pitch, within the next six 
months, might through this fund be at least partly 
reimbursed, and thus induced to assist the move- 
ment willingly. ‘The greatest exertion should be 
made to render the alteration general, as other- 
wise the mischief would almost be greater than 
the benefit to vocalists and the musical art, 
because the pitch would not alone differ in 
different orchestras, but a proper intonation would 
entirely be destroyed through the unavoidable 
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Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. A 
Social and Artistic Biography. By Exisz Pouko. 
Translated from the German by Lady Watuace. 
With additional letters addressed to English Cor- 
respondents. London: Longman, Green & Co. 
1869. 

If thé Biography of Mendelssohn should ever be 
undertaken by one competent to the task, the world 
may expect a most interesting and valuable, if not 
a perfect or exhaustive, portraiture of the Great | 
grandfather's Greater grandson. As containing a 
good deal of material for the future biographer to 
work upon, this present book has a certain value, 
though it has the defect of showing for the most 
part Mendelssohn as seen through the medium of | 
Madame Polko’s mature version of her childish 
reminiscences, rather than the accomplished com- 
poser as he really appeared to his contemporaries. 
The tone of hyperbolical rhapsody which preyails 
throughout the work is not encouraging to those 
who seek for exact information ; and the continuous 
use of fulsome superlatives, applied to the most 
ordinary circumstances of common life, cannot but 
suggest unpleasant doubt of the sincerity of such 
expressions. The few lines at the opening of the 
book give the reader some notion of the author's 
character :— 





“ The chimes of remembrance are th's day ringing 
in my heart, and it is amidst their sounding and 
ringing that I take up my pen to write this little 
book. It is a woman who here speaks of a great 
departed one, and whose head and hand attempt for 
the first time to delineate him. .... Many rooms 
have not space enough for a life-sized portrait, while 
a little sketch, or a medallion, everywhere finds a 
niche, like a flower placed within the leaves of a 
song or prayer-book, in memory of the bright 
summer-time, when it first bloomed.”’—pp. 1-2. 

The appearance of Mendelssohn at a musical 
evening with Moscheles, Hummel, Zelter, Klein, 
and others, in which he was so overpowered by the 
music he heard that he refused with tears to play 
himself, is his first introduction to the reader. The 
happy home is well sketched; and, at the close of 
his university studies, we find him visiting London, 
and playing his pianoforte-concerto duet with 
Moscheles at a concert, where also his overture 
to the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” was per- 
formed, His journey to Scotland and to Italy are 
lightly glanced at, and some amusing little incidents 
during his residence at Diisseldorf are narrated with 
considerable freshness and naiveté. His obtaining 
the directorship of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig was synchronous with a most brilliant 
musical season, the pleasure of whlch, however, 
was sadly damped by the death of Mendelssohn’s 
father. His interview with the celebrated con- 
tralto singer, Sophie Schloss, then a very little 








mixture of new and old pitched wind instru- 
ments.— Your obedient servant, A. Manns, 
Crystal Palace, Jan, 9. 





GAMES OF THE ANcrIENTS.—The serics of Surtey 
Chapel Popular Lectures for 1869 was opened on 
4th instant by a lecture on “The Public Games 
of the Ancients,” delivered by Mr. C. Newton, of 
the British Museum, before a large audience. 
Mr. Layard, M.P., oceupied the chair, and said it 
gave him great pleasure to preside on occasions 
like the present. No man had done more to 
elevate and instruct the people about him than 
their excellent friend near hin—the Rev. Newman 
Hall. Mr. Newton was well known for his dis- 
covery of the site of the mausoleum, and for 
bringing to light those remarkable monuments of 
the past now under the portico of the British 
Museum. 

* As an acoustic investigation is nevertheless of great im- 
portance, I bog to call the attention of those professors who 
may Wish to bring the results of their valuable science to 


bear upon the matter, to the fact that the new diapason 
normal in France is 485 vibrations per second to the “a” 


girl, is characteristic and well described. As 
a reminiscence of Frankfort we have a notice of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorical powers :— 


‘** Any one who ever heard Mendelssohn speak ex- 
tempore could certainly never forget it; there was 
something quite irresistible in his mode of address, 
which was intelligent and natural, peculiarly natural 
—no striving after effect, no fine phrases, but 
thoroughly cordial and amiable. The tone of his 
voice, too, captivated all hearts; his animated 
countenance, his matchless smile, the flash of his 
eye, and a slight occasioual gesture of the hand. 
When he spoke thus, every one did gladly what he 
wished, ion saw every thing in the light he desired, 
even though a short time previously they had 
solemnly vowed neither to do nor to see as he did.” — 
pp. 57-58. 

At Frankfort Mendelssohn met his future wife, who 
is thus described: 

“Her figure was slight, of middle height, and 


rather drooping, like a flower heavy with dew, her 
luxuriant golden-hair fell in rich curls on her 





(second space in the G clef) while that of the Stuttgard 
Congress for the same note ts 440 (a difference of 25, conati- 
tuting nearly a semitone.) In Paris, in 1788, it was only 409, 
but already risen in the Grand Opera to 449 in 1885, and 
nearly similarly so in Vienna and Berlin. In Petersburg it 
rose (from about 1771 to 1800) from 417 to the almost incredi- 
ble height of 460, and went up even after that, until recently 
the al spason normal of France wag adopted. This accounts, 
most likely, for the many low basa notes in Russian Church 
oomporitions, because their low D was but little lower than 
OW present ¥—Vid. Kooh's Mus, Lex, “ Kammerton,” 





shoulders, her complexion was of transparent deli- 
| cacy, her smile charming, and she had the most 
| deep blue eyes I ever beheld, with dark eyelashes 
| and eyebrows. Such was the fair wife of Mendelssohn. 
How often, ‘ amid snow-flakes as they fly,’ have I 
| stood in a corner of the Gewandhaus stairs, waiting 
to see her glide past me at the close of the concert, 
when her fair face looked forth thro e trans. 
parent veil in which it was wrapped, the brighy 








———t 


moon emerging from dark clouds, while her eyes 
shone like stars,”"—pp. 60-61. 
Madame Polko surpasses herself in the €xuberanes 
of tropes in describing their loves: 
“Felix Mendelssohn then wooed this 
virgin rose with 
Yearning, 


And burning, 
In passion and pain, 


like every other mortal in a similar condition, 

Thy lustrous eyes shine brighter than the sun, 
Many a day and many a night found its echo in jj, 
heart, and that he never failed to lie in wait for her 
is also indubitable, and even he was forced some. 
times to ‘ wait long, long hours’ before she appeared 
—though, let us hope, not as in the song, ‘whe, 
tempests strew the snow-flakes as they fly.”—p, 99, 
Smooth, however, as was the course of their true love, 
it involved for Felix a course of sea-bathing ; oy 
his return from which during a little rural excursig, 
‘‘ words were at length spoken which eyes had long 
since betrayed ; and a happy engaged couple emerged 
from the green forest, and were greeted by the mos 
cordial congratulations—and it was thus the musician 
found his earthly St. Cecilia.” It is fortunate fo 
the world that ‘ the sun of love now matured flowers 
of song in richest luxuriance,” while everything 
went well until the advent of ‘the merry month of 
May, and with it Mendelssohn’s wedding-day,” 
Madame Polko does not admire the “ merry month,” 
for “generally it brings us only violent colds! 
Indeed, at most, our poets only dream in their pot. 
dens of 


Youthtyl 


That miracle of months—sweet May, 

When buds are bursting on the spray! 

Alas! in the rude reality of the North these poor 
buds chiefly perish from cold—poor things!” 
Here is a picture of the honeymoon :— 

‘* After the wedding was over, the happy pair took 
refuge from the world in the romantic depths of the 
Black Forest, dreaming away days such as are rarely 
vouchsafed to mortals. Rinaldo lay at Armida's 
feet, only with the difference that this Rinaldo 
never, like the hero of Gluck, asked ‘ Armida, why 
dost thou flee from me?’ ’’—p. 66. 


The old painters’ subject of Orpheus and the Beasts 
gives no such illustration of the Power of Music as 
might be afforded by a Pre-Raphaelite delineation of 
Mendelssohn and the Mouse, an event which 
occurred during the first excursion from “the 
romantic depths of the Black Forest’ :— 


‘‘ The fair friend of Mendelssohn to whom I have 
already alluded described a charming evening with 
the W—— family during his stay on that occasion. 
The old father of the family was then in Berlin 
with his daughters, so the son, Ferdinand, begged 
Frau Malwine to do the honours of the house for 
him. How joyfully she acceded to this! Fru 
Jeanrenaud and her eldest daughter had accon- 
panied the young couple; Graf Nesselrode with his 
wife and beautiful daughter were present; Riets, 
Mendelssohn's worthy successor, the Schadows, 
Steinbriicks, and others. The most unaffected 
gaiety pervaded the little cirele ; Mendelssohn was 
in the most brilliant spirits, and the Madonna face 
of Cécile, the queen rose among all the lovely women 
present, excited universal enthusiasm. After supper 
there was music. While Mendelssohn wee Bes 
Beethoven's ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ with Rieta, and all 
were reverentially listening, little mouse glided 
out of a corner and sat in the midst of the cirele 
motionless, as if spell-bound by the magic tones. 
No doubt it would ae remained in the same po 
sition till the playing ceased, had not one of the 
ladies made an abrupt gesture in horror of the for- 
midable monster, which caused a slight commo- 
tion, and drove away the four-footed enthusiastic 
amateur.”—pp. 67-8. 


Our authoress can devote her pen to other sub- 
jects than her hero ; witness the following :— 


“I think a Gewandhaus concert seen in perspective 
from.the boxes on a level with the chandelier, mut 
have given the impression of a bed of flowers, in the 
rich adornment of those pretty heads, dark and 
and gaily decked, and all those elegant toilette 
where brilliant colours preponderated ; and though 
there was much to hear, assuredly there was.not less 
to see. Alas! how many a t rose, ue 
bloom, has long been faded and dead! I seem 
see vividly before me the much-admired belo 
Isidore P——, afterwards Frau von G—; 
her wonderful gazelle eyes, her dazzling -" 
and dark hair, always dressed in vapoury 
if in a transparent veil, I see the lovely - 
Celeste and Lisbeth K——, in all their grace 





charm, the delicate P——, the Maris 
B—, and many others equally 1 om 
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lie sleeping in the cold ground. The 
. a ‘Gewandhaus Hall has seen much beauty 
bloom and wither !""—p. 85. 


For want of ‘‘ real practical work’ Felix goes to 


London, where— 

«he plays in Exeter Hall before 3,000 people, who 
are in transports of delight, drinks tea with Queen 
Victoria in the splendid gallery of Buckingham Palace, 
directs his ‘ Hebrides’ at the Philharmonic, hears 
Fanny Kemble read Shakespeare, converses with Lady 
Morgan and Mrs. Jameson, wanders through the 
galleries with Winterhalter, a celebrated painter of 
jace, velvet, and beautiful women; makes music 
with his beloved Moscheles, with Duprez at Chor- 
jey's, and Benedict, and at length resolves for the 
next few weeks ‘to have nothing to do with music.’” 
Posk again at Leipsig, Mendelssohn is called on 
to pass his opinion on the musical qualifications of 
the authoress of the present Reminiscences :— 

“On a certain day, late in the autumn of 1845, in 
the first floor of the Biirger School, one forenoon, at 
twelve o'clock, Kapellmeister Mendelssohn was an- 
nounced. We certainly were in some degree pre- 
pared for this visit, for Ferdinand Béhme, my 
singing-master, whom 1 remember with gratitude, 
told me he had spoken to Mendelssohn of my zeal 
for music, and of my voice, and that his reply was, 
‘I will go myself shortly, and have a look at this 
little singing bird.’ Ifthe mere suggestion excited 
me 0 much, and even caused me sleepless nights, 
the announcement of the actual presence of him I 
had expected brought on a paroxysm of fever! My 
sisters gathered round me; we could scarcely realise 
that there, in the adjoining room, was actually the 
man whose praises we sang in every key. My 
parents, too, were not quite composed ; my mother’s 
sweet fragile face changed colour, but she summoned 
sufficient courage to open the door between us and 
cur valued guest—and that I believe I could not 
have brought myself to do in the course of an 
hour. 1 followed them into the room as if in a 
dream, while my sisters, as I well knew, peeped 
through the keyhole by turns. . . . . . My 
mother to all the persuasions of my singing- 
master to allow me to study art as a profession, had 
energetically answered, ‘Never can I consent that 
my child should appear in public!’ I now saw 
and heard, to my amazement, that, fairly van- 
quished, she placed this same child at the disposi- 
tion of the Herr Kapellmeister. The opposition of 
my father also was only feeble and speedily over- 
come. Mendelssohn, indeed, always carried his 
point; no one could ever withstand his manner, his 
glance, or his smile; as for myself, I was of course 
ready to do everythiiig—to sing day or night if he 
thought it advisable. We would all have gone 
through real fire and water for him—not, like 
Tamino and Pamina, through merely painted 
flames ; but on no account would I have allowed 
this to be remarked. On this occasion, therefore, 
I sat quite still and silent, gazing at the charming 
refined countenance, and listening, as if in a dream, 
tohis gentle voice and rapid eager utterance. He 
then turned suddenly round to the ‘little singing- 
bird,’ and said, with ‘a smile, ‘ Will you be so good 
a8 to sing something for me? I should like so 
much to hear you.’ I felt my heart stop beating, 
and I became as pale as death; but I stood up and 
replied, ‘If you wish it; I will try.’...... I 
remember that I neither knew who I was nor where 
Iwas; I only thought, ‘It is Mendelssohn who is 
accompanying you, and you are going to sing somie- 
thing out of St. Paul.’”—pp. 114-117. 


We believe our readers are by this time tolerably 
well acquainted with the “ little singing-bird” 
whose gushing song has eulminated in these 


ces. We hope to return to her work 
on & future occasion. 





Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Jonnson. 
3 ith an introduction by the Rev. Winu1Am Wesr, 
; “ London: Sampson Low, Son and Marston. 


“Rasselas, Prinee of Abyssinia,” says Sir Walter 
» “was composed by Dr. Johnson at a period 
When experience not less than philosophy had 
taught him the imperfection of earthly enjoyments.” 
twas written in fact just after his mother’s death, 
tnd in order to raise sufficient money to pay for her 

» It occupied him about seven evenings; 
tad he sent it,as he turned it out, to the printer 
a eal, and did not again set eyes on it for 
“a like twenty-two years, according to Bos- 
ol hes u he came upon the book in the possession 

faithful companion, and devoured it eagerly. 


was in 1781, the book having been written in 
of the year 1759, (By the way, Mr, 
introduction, makes Johnson's mother 


Wont in bis 





die in Sixrzren hundred and fifty-nine, thus ren- 
dering the Doctor a posthumous child with a ven- 
geance!) The book is strongly tinged with the 
melancholy natural to the writer under the circum- 
stances which inspired it. Such feeling is traceable 
in the description of the Princess’s sorrow at the 
loss of Pekuah. It is this psychical affinity between 
the man and the book which gives ‘ Rasselas ” an 
interest beyond its scope or style. The framework 
of the story is slight and uninteresting; the style 
is heavy and artificial, though not destitute of the 
balanced period and the characteristic finish of 
Johnson’s manner. Johnson talked much better 
than he wrote. But in keen appreciation of life, in 
knowledge of the world and suggestive thought, 
‘* Rasselas”’ is rich; and Johnson has his many 
humorous touches too, notably in his satirical 
story of the philosopher who preached the doctrine 
of ‘invulnerable patience,” until he loses his 
daughter ; whereupon all his philosophy takes itself 
wings and departs. ‘ Rasselas”’ in fact, however 
gloomily it may impress the ordinary reader, (it 
plunged Boswell, for instance, into low spirits on each 
perusal) does not seem to have corresponded with any 
hopeless state of mind on the part of the author at the 
time when he was writing it. ‘‘ The unhappiness of 
human life,” he told Boswell, when the latter com- 
plained of ‘‘ Raselas” on one occasion, “ gives us 
reason to hope for a future state of compensation, 
that there may be a perfect system.” The system 
of life was in fact a creed with Johnson: solitude 
and idleness he reprehended, work and perseverance 
under discouragement he strongly inculeated: it 
“drove on the system of life.” Through all the 
melancholy of ‘ Rasselas’’ this cheerful philosophy 
is not obscured. 

The success of ‘‘ Rasselas,” and the estimation 
into which it quickly rose and which it maintained, 
induced a Miss Cornelia Knight to attempt a ‘ con- 
tinuation ” called ‘* Dinarbas’—a book as stupid 
as its author was presumptuous. The abrupt 
ending of Johnson’s dreamy story was rounded off 
by the spinster, who chose to end the tale with a 
marriage and a little climactic red fire by way of 
finale. ‘Dinarbas.” has long since been confined 
to limbo, and ‘‘ Rasselas has suffered from no other 
parodiers, but remains a text-book of literature. 
The present edition is one of the Bayard series, and 
is issued in that careful and pretty mignon form 
which characterises this handsome yet uncostly 
series. No one should remain in ignorance of the 
features of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated work, since it is 
so easily attainable and is cast into so elegant and 
alluring a form. 





The Words of Wellington. Collected from his 
Despatches, Letters, and Speeches, with Anecdotes, 
&c. Compiled by Epirx Watrorp. London: 
Sampson Low, Son & Marston. 1869. 


This is another of the Bayard series, uniform with 
the book above mentioned. The value of its con- 
tents, however, is widely different. To people who 
attach extraordinary importance to the common 
utterances of celebrated men—such people as roared 
when Douglas Jerrold asked for the salt, such 
people as hailéd the remark of Abraham Lincoln, 
‘‘We must keep pegging away,” as though anything 
so brilliantly epigrammatic had never been said 
before—to people of this sort a compilation of 
commonplaces by Wellington must prove invaluable ; 
for they will inevitably attach the greatness of the 
man to his words. The barest of observations are 
paragraphed off with a full head—a head often 
fuller than the paragraph to which it refers. Thus 
we look up “The Influence of Women,” expecting 
some oracular deliverance of the Great Duke on this 
theme. We find:—‘‘ One can only lament that—— 
should be another instance of the influence possessed 
by women over the most sensible of men.” This is 
almost as exhaustive as the well-known essay upon 
snakes in Ireland :—‘ There are no snakes in Ire- 
land.” Take another: —‘‘ The Foundation of Buona- 
parte’s power in France, Buonaparte’s power in 
France is founded upon the military and upon 
nothing elae”’—and soon, Or another: ‘‘ Deathbed 
Conversions, I don't believe that sudden deathbed 
conversions are of good example, but it is better 
that such should take place rather than not at all,” 





These extracts are a fair sample of the utterances 
of the Iron Duke here collated. We can conceive 
them as invested with a good deal of impressiveness 
in the eyes of the majority of readers. As tho 
editress of the book says, ‘‘ They are not theatrical, 
not spoken for effect, but they are true.” And 
truisms are inexpressibly comforting to a great 
many people—far more comforting than such 
brilliant imagery as that of Wellington's opposite 
in all things, Napoleon :—*“ Soldiers, from the height 
of yonder pyramids, forty centuries look down upon 
you.” All this is tinsel compared with such a piece 
of solidity as ‘Let us beware not to involve our- 
selves in engagements with people who have no 
faith,” a piece of advice occurring in the present 
book, page 12. But if Wellington spouted plati- 
tudes, he at all events occasionally prophesied with 
singular accuracy: witness his remarks with regard 
to the Protestant Church in Ireland, spoken in 1825, 
or his warning against railway monopoly in 1836. 
The honest sturdiness of the man comes out in 
every page of his despatches, letters, and speeches ; 
Duty constituted the end for which he lived and 
laboured, and he did his duty unflinchingly at all 
risks; so that it is as true now as when it was 
penned by the Laureate on the death of the old 
hero, that 
Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed, 


——_ 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
‘*Glees without Words.” The most Popular. Ar- 

ranged for the Pianoforte by Jonn Brsuopr. 

Messrs. Cocks are evidently unwilling that the unique 
school of English music should be utterly extin- 
guished by the frivolous “ part-songs "’ now so much 
in vogue, and so have relegated to the pianoforte 
those delicious compositions which entranced our 
progenitors and were the joy of our own younger 
days. Though we do not anticipate that Lord 
Mornington, and Stafford Smith, and Battishill, 
and Webbe, and Spofforth, and Arnold, and Baildon, 
and Horsley, and Boyce, and Calleott, and Locke, 
and Stevens, and Bishop, and Knyvett, and Attwood, 
and Goss will ever be utterly extinguished by the 
vapid chromatics which are the delight of the 
modern Liedertafel, yet we thank the publishers for 
as it were ‘‘ fossilizing ” these lovely vocal harmonies 
in a pianoforte arrangement. It is even possible 
that many persons may become acquainted with 
some once celebrated glee for the first time in this 
form; and we may even hope that this may be the 
means of a healthy reaction in favour of our 
own school. The first number, containing three 
glees, is well arranged for the piano, and affords a 
healthy pabulum for players of all kinds. 








[Lamporn Cock, Appison, & Co, } 

None will be nigh to hear.” Song. The words by 
Jean Incetow. The music by Atice Many Sarru. 
These words have been set by several composers, 

but there is a freshness about Mis8 Smith's melody, 
and indeed about the conception altogether, which 
gives it a vantage ground above its rivals. It 
certainly is far superior to Mr. Macfarren’s setting 
of the same verses: its simplicity constitutes by no 
means its least charm. The song is in G, 9-8 time, 
ranging from D to G, eleven notes. The quasi- 
guitar accompaniment is unpretending and appro- 
priate. 





(Merztzr & Co.] 


“ Ezeter Hall.” A Sunday Evening Magazine of 
Sacred Music. No. 12. January. 


The contents of the present number are as 
follows :—Song, ‘Another Year,” Alberto Ran- 
degger; Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Lobgesang,” H. W. Goodban; A New 
Year's Hymn, G. A. Macfarren; Song, “ Leave all 
to God,” Francesco Berger; Sunday Evenings at 
the Harmonium (No. 11), E. F. Rimbault. Signor 
Randegger has been more successful than in his 
New Year’s Song. The best piece is the selection 
from the “‘ Lobgesang.” Dr. Rimbault’s Harmonium 
Selections are pleasing and interesting as usual, 
The part is illustrated by an engraving of Sebastian 
Bach's Organ at Darmstadt, with a facsimile of the 


great composer's handwriting, 
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MINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MON@HLY 

RICE ON E SHI I LLING, 

Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 
The CHRISTMAS Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 

Beautifully Hlustrated. Price ONE SHILLING 


K XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 


r 


4 of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines. Also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred 
Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. 


By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &e. 


MVHE GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 
uniform with ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Work- 
ing Classes.” 
K SSAYS IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN. 
4d 1 vol. er, 8vo. cloth, gilt. 
RITISH SENATORS. By J. EWING 
) RITCHIE. In1 vol. as ay 
MERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. By an 
AMERICAN. In 1 vol. 


The Second Edition of 


sy WILKIE 


moe MOONSTONE. 
COLLINS. Author of “The Woman in White.” 3 vols. 
MVE SEABOARD PARISH. By 


_ GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of “Robert 
Falconer,” &c, 8 vols. 


ME OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED] 


LIFE. By EDWARD GARRETT. 8 vols. 


NELME'S MEMORIES. By ROSA 
NOUCHETTE CAREY. A Novel, in 8 vols. 





~ HOUSE OF CARDS. 
CASHEL HOEY. A Novel, in 3 vols. 
TOT TIME’S FOOL. By MORLEY 


FARROW. Author of ‘Giant Despair.” 3 vols. 
Be RIED ALONE: a Novel. Jn 1 
3 vol, 
\ ‘AD: a Novel. By G. MANVILLE 
3 FENN, Author of ** Bent, not Broken,” &e. In3 vols, 
ryyiik DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR. By 


WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of ‘ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c, In 2 vols. 


By Mrs. 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











TPE “ARGUS” and THE ‘*‘ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS, 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Mackinnon, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which cireulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne 

FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNUILL. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II, DON GIOVANNI, 


COMPOSED BY MOZART. 
No. III, MARITANA, 


COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No, IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 


COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 





LONDON: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


Cu. 8.—We should be happy to review our correspondent’s 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES, 


Per Year =. = 
» 4-Year .. 8. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. 4s, 4d. 


Payable in advance. 


*,* Coeques AND Post-OrFick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
ov J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-stregt, Recext-street, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Street, W. 
AND 
59, Fieet STREET, 
PROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. T. (Malta).—Received with thanks. 


compositions, but fear to displease his publishers. 

kh. (W—d.)—The circumstances are annoying, but a similar 
state of things is of frequent occurrence. We can only 
sugvest indifference to the annoyance, or a reference to 
the clergyman. Possibly a good-humoured remonstrance 
might have some effect. 





BIRTH, 
On Wednesday, January 18th, the wife of H. Savile Clarke, 
Esq., Bayswater, of a daughter. 





Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—@— 





It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1869. 





Mdme. Lucca has only sung twice in St. Peters- 
burg. She was obliged to undergo an operation, 
after which she returned to Berlin. 





Anne Boleyn is the subject of a new historical 
drama, in verse, by M. Turpin de Sansay, which 
will shortly be read at the Comédie. 





The Théatre des Variétés, at Nice, formerly the 
Pré Catelan, has been totally destroyed by fire. 
The building was vacant at the time. 





Punch remarks that the English Pitch is to be 
lowered to the French standard, but “ never shall 
the English Tar bow before the standard of 
France. Jammy, Mounseer.” 





Messrs. Wilsom and Montague have taken the 
St. George’s Theatre on lease. They intend com- 
mencing their season on Monday, Feb. 8th, with 
the Royal Original Christy’s Minstrels. 





Mr. Charles Reade is projecting the erection of 
a new London theatre, in which the Reade drama 
will be performed. On the success of this specu- 
lation and the prospect of shutting up every 
other theatre in town Mr. Charles Reade is 
hopefully jubilant. 





A magnificent piece of plate was received by 
Madlle. Nilsson on New Year’s day, sent by the 
members of the Philharmonic Society of London, 
bearing the following inscription :—“ As a modest 
homage to her great talent, and in remembrance 
of her performance at the grand concert of 1868.” 





Wagner has finished the third part of his 
“ Niebelungen,” an opera of such gigantic pro- 
portions that it will take several nights to act. 
One scene in it requires an aquarium, so that 
the characters—mermaids and mermen—may 
swim about and skip from rock to rock, and dive 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 


a 
At the Théditre Lyrique the plan hag been 
adopted of issuing monthly admission ticket, at 
the price of thirty francs. These are issueg on 
the lst of each month and admit to every per. 
formance within that period except “first re 
sentations.” For these the ticket-holder has 4 
right to a numbered seat au prie du bureau, 





The (American) Mendelssohn Quintette (jj, 
win wonderful endorsements ‘‘ out West.” A 
Cleveland critic says they “have long beey 
acknowledged as having reached the acme of 
musical culture in this country ;” “the members 
of the Club are above criticism from ord; 

mortals.” We should like to hear that club, 





The prize of ten guineas offered by the 
Hibernian Catch Club (oldest musical Society in 
the kingdom) has been adjudged to Dr. R, p 
Stuart. The competition was open to all com. 
posers; thirty-three glees were sent in, The 
successful composition was sung by Mose, 
Hemsley, Peele, Smith, and B. Mullen, 





The new revue at the Théatre des Menus Plaisiss 
is the work of the editors and writers in th 
Figaro. No less than five different authors, all of 
whose names are mentioned in the bill, took part 
in its composition. The truth of an old proverb 
was demonstrated : the too many cooks had spoilt 
the broth, and the result was comparative if not 
absolute failure. 





The ironworks at Creusot are constantly pre- 
senting some new feature of interest. The other 
day a new theatre was opened, capable of con. 
taining from 700 to 800 persons, with pit, two 
galleries, and orchestra stalls, painted in white 
picked out with gold, and illuminated by meam 
of a transparent ceiling. M. Morisot, of Creusot, 


_| was the architect. 


A curious but characteristic incident has 
occurred in Vienna at the bal masqué of tho 
Coliseum. Two masked individuals representing 
Count Beust and Count Bismarck, and walking 
about arm in arm, were at once surrounded by the 
crowd and vociferously cheered, so much go that 
the police intervened and pounced upon the two 
pseudo- Ministers, who passed the remainder of the 
night at the next police-station. 





A patriotic Greek, Kyrie Kanellopulo, having 
begged Victor Hugo’s sympathy for the Hellenic 
cause, the poet has replied in characteristic 
fashion. “ Diplomacy is nothing else than the 
ruse of princes in opposition to the logic of God.” 
“You say Crete asks of me what Spain asked of 
me. I can only sigh. I have done so before and 
shall do it again. You may reckon on me’ 
Lucky Greece ! 





Miss Maria Simpson announces that she bis 
seceded from the St. James’s Theatre, Mis 
Simpson is a careful and able actress who is t 
little seen upon the London stage, and who i 
always welcome when she appears. Mr. George 
Jordan, we observe, has retired also. 





Miss Hauck appears to have failed at th 
Italiens, where she made her début in “La Sm 
nambula.” The fiasco was precipitated by the 
injudicious puffs which preceded her. Paris * 
little used to this method of advertisement, # 
hardens its heart at once against the object of it 
The French journals are sarcastic on —— 
charlatanism ”’ and “‘ senseless impudence,’ mall 
taining that they object to be barnumisé. 
charlatanism is, however, as much 
American: the bill-poster is a purely 
Saxon product. 





The tax of one-tenth upon the nightly receipiat! 
the Florentine theatres seems a judicious “ 
tion in a country where the screw 18 applied 





beneath the depths, singing all the time. 





commonest necessaries of life, and whee the 
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inveterate play-going habits of the people make 
itcertain that the required amount will find its way 
mes treasury. But the theatre-tax has given more 
trouble to the Italian Government than all the 
rest of tho financial expedients. The dramatic 
companies made a show of refusing to re-form 
during the forthcoming year; the public, instead 
of letting them do as they pleased—for the threat 
would never have been carried out—made their 
grievance its own, and the opposition has been so 
strong that the minister, it is said, has given way, 
and intends to bring forward a new measure. 





Might we ask on what scale Mr. Ellison, the 
Worship-street magistrate, regulates his de- 
cisions? Does he accept the self-statements of 
the prisoners as regards occupation, and deal more 
leniently with the so-called “gentleman” than 
with the avowed blackguard? Six persons were 
taken before him on Saturday, charged with 
gmoking and rioting in a private box of the 
Pavilion theatre. The half-dozen worthies en- 
tered their designation as “gentlemen.” Three 
of them appeared to live ip Blackfriars, and one at 
the extreme east end, and when a policeman 
appeared, one of them shouted “ Here’s the —— 
‘slop,’” a piece of slang certainly more charac- 
teristic of a thief than a rentier. The six then fell 
upon the policeman, struck him on the head, and 
drove him through a pane of glass. The magis- 
trates ordered them each to find one surety to keep 
the peace for siw months! ! / 





Cork must present a delightful city to live in, 
socially considered: its theatrical entertainments 
are provocative of party contention, and its mayor 
isa vulgar and rabid Fenian. On Friday night 
Mr. O'Sullivan, the Mayor of Cork, was in the 
theatre during the pantomime. The piece con- 
tains a number of local allusions, and at one con- 
taining the words, ‘‘ Down with the Tories,’”’ the 
Mayor rose and said “‘That’s right, down with 
the Orangemen!’’ These words produced the 
utmost commotion and loud hissing. The Mayor, 
greatly excited, repeated the words and made 
hostile demonstration at the gentlemen in the 
boxes, but was pacified by the box-keeper. Of 
course a public functionary who could thus conduct 
himself is fitter for an asylum than a prison, 
though O'Sullivan has undergone the latter. The 
charitable view to take of his conduct is that at 
times he is not responsible. But what shall we 
say of the common sense of the Corkagians who 
could elect a man of this kind to the chief magis- 
tracy of the town ? 

That filthy institution called the “Judge and 
Jury Society” has been at last brought into 
& public court, and the keeper of the house in 
Which the proceedings are held fined 40s. and 
costs. Forty shillings is a ridiculously trivial 
sum to mulct such notorious offenders in; no 
punishment short of withholding the licence should 
have been meted. Mr. Knox, after hearing 
tome of the evidence, said that the expression 
“double entendres” (which the defendant’s 
counsel had used) was a great deal too mild a term 
for ‘a mixture of broad and disgusting bestiality.” 
The magistrate was unquestionably right: only 
those words express it truthfully. And Mr. 
Knor’s uncompromising opinion seems to have 
thamed the defendant’s counsel, who “ assured 
the magistrate that had he been aware of the 
tature of the case, he would not have appeared 
ai” The magistrate was courteous enough to 
credit Mr. Roberts’s assurance; but are we really 
believe that there isa lawyer in London who 

not know how dirty and shameful the Judge 
ind Jury Society is ? 





The most contradictory rumours are afloat re- 
garding next season's Italian opera; but most of 

™ point to the belief that an unification of the 
wo houses will be brought about. One authority 
Delieves that Covent Garden will be opened 
Tightly with alternate performances under alter- 








nate conductors—Costa and Arditi: Cui bono? we 
would ask. To save the rent of a second house? 
But in saving rent, it is possible to spare 
competition and to spare that public interest 
which springs from competition. We have 
no hesitation in assuming that with the union 
of the two opera-houses will commence the de- 
cline of Italian opera in England as a popular 
entertainment. It is essentially a fashion, not a 
passion, with its supporters; and it is open to 
the aristocracy any day to supplant it with some 
other penchant. Let the beaw monde declare their 
predilection for some different form of music— 
say English opera—and we should witness the col- 
lapse of the Italian stage ; for the middle classes 
would inevitably follow the lead of the aristocracy. 
One authority states—but the assurance is wholly 
incredible—that Drury Lane is to open in the 
latter end of April with the Royal Italian Opera. 
And what becomes of Covent Garden, pray ? 





The Vienna journals give a curious will left by 
a rich eccentric octogenarian named Stanislas 
Poltzmary, who lately died on his property near 
Pesth. After bequeathing pensions to all his old 
servants and alms to the poor, he sets down an 
extraordinary clause instituting as his universal 
legatee M. Francois Lotz, Hungarian by origin, 
and a notary by occupation in a little town near 
Vienna. But the testator annexes one condition :— 
“My property,” he wrote, ‘will belong to M. 
Lotz when he shall have sung, either at La Scala 
in Milan or the San Carlo in Naples, the parts of 
Otello in the opera of that name, and that of 
Elvino in the ‘Sonnambula.’ I do not dispose of 
my wealth in this manner for the sake of being 
thought an original, but having been present four 
years ago at an evening party in Vienna, I heard 
this gentleman sing a cavatina from each of those 
operas with a beautiful tenor voice. Therefore 
I believe him likely to become an excellent artist. 
In any case, if the public hisses him, he can 
console himself easily with three millions of 
florins (£300,000), which I leave him.” M. Lotz 
is at Naples for the last month, preparing to 
carry out the wishes of the deceased. The no- 
tary is not forty, has a well-turned voice, and 
works night and day to learn as quickly as possible 
the two parts with their pronunciation and sing- 
ing. He will probably make a fiasco, but the 
property is well worth the hazard. 





The question of dramatic copyright is being 
brought to an issue in Melbourne, where the 
English Dramatic Authors’ Society have com- 
missioned an agent to exact their legal fees. 
Unfortunately this agent, Mr. Coppin, is interested 
in one of the theatres, and, it is asserted by his 
opponents, manifests prejudice in the exaction of 
the rights claimed. A rival manager, Mr. 
Roberts, has determined to contest the validity of 
Mr. Coppin’s powers. The Australasian makes 
the following comments on the question. 
“ Managers of theatres have been in the habit for 
centuries of appropriating plays as soon as they 
were published, without paying a farthing to their 
authors. The fraud, for it is nothing less, has 
become sanctioned by long use, until even men of 
thorough honesty of purpose have become 
mystified by it. For our own part, we entertain 
no doubt on the subject. It maybe quite possible 
that some plan may be discovered in connection 
with the Imperial act, which may prevent its 
legal enforcement in this colony, but regarding 
the perfect righteousness of its enforcement we 
have a profound conviction.”” Mr. Coppin claims 
largely on behalf of Messrs. Boucicault and 
Robertson, while Lord Lytton has appointed Dr. 
L. L. Smith as his representative in Melbourne. 

It is rather amusing to read a Boston critic’s 
notion of our English stage, and of the debt we 
owe to America for having re-invigorated that 
effete and worn-out institution, the British drama. 
Boston we always regarded as a kind of transat- 





lantic Athens. It is natural that Athens should 





have her owls, andone of them has got on the 
staff of the Boston Courier. Says that Athenian 
bird: ‘Bad as ouretheatres and our actors are, 
they are infinitely in advance of anything that 
can now be found in London, of London growth 
or creation. Our stage, in all the essentials of 
true art, is nearly as much in advance of the 
London stage as the London stage is ahead of 
that of Canton or Hong Kong. At the Haymar- 
ket, the leading comedian, Compton, is so 
shockingly bad an actor that he drew only one 
hearty round of applause last season, and that 
was when he fell on the stage and broke his leg, 
thereby giving gratifying promise of not appear- 
ing again in public for at least four months, 
Look at it: Kate Bateman (Mrs. Dr. Crowe) is 
the leading actress in London now; J. S. Clarke 
is almost the only comedian; Fechter, another 
foreigner, is the sole tragedian; and these London 
people talk about sending—actually do send— 
actors and actresses tous! We may as well take 
this bull, especially this John Bull, by the horns, 
With Joe Jefferson, Owens, Clark, Miss Bateman, 
Minnie Hauck, Miss Kellogg, and a few others, 
they have some idea of the kind of actors and 
singers we produce, which ought to give them a 
faint conception of the sort of artists we demand.” 
Please somebody in New York set this talkative 
person right. 





On some thoughtful letters from Paris appear- 
ing in the Times the Pall Mall Gazette makes the 
following just observations:—‘“ The morality of 
the French stage is an old puzzle. One of the 
first claims which a girl makes when she marries 
is to be taken to the Palais Royal Theatre, the 
nature of the performances at which may be 
gathered from the notices of French plays which 
we occasionally publish, but which are neces- 
sarily very much toned down. It would be simply 
impossible to give a detailed account of a Palais 
Royal farce in our columns. Yet though to a 
foreigner it seems as though there were no limits 
to the indecency and immorality of the French 
stage, there are certain conventional lines which 
it is nevertheless dangerous to pass, The most 
revolting complications of conjugal infidelity, the 
most shameless effronteries of the demi-monde, 
are perfectly permissible, but only on condition 
that virtue has its tribute too. A figure of pure 
girlish innocence must flit across the scene to keep 
it sweet, and woe betide the dramatist who fails 
in respect to l’ingénue, either by casting suspicion 
on her conduct, or bringing her into actual con- 
tact with the vicious personages and immoral 
incidents of the story. It is only natural that 
foreigners should be chiefly struck by the gross- 
ness and immodesty which fill the greater part of 
the picture, and should overlook or fail to interpret 
this little redeeming touch in the corner, as it 
were, of the canvas. It is necessary to bear it in 
mind, however, if only as a proof that the French 
theatre is not quite lost to all shame, and has at 
least this good feeling and respect for virtue left.” 





Mr. Shirley Brooks contributes to the Illustrated 
London News a ludicrous instance of the futility of 
the Censorship of plays. ‘I wasasked,” he says, 
‘before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
whether I would recommend that allusions to 
political matters should be permitted on the 
stage; and I answered, in the presence of the 
President of the Poor-law Board, that I did not 
see why an English dramatist should be denied 
an Aristophanic licence. We have no such per- 
mission as yet on the north side of the Thames; 
but in Surrey, and at the Surrey, where the Cham- 
berlain’s absurd and useless jurisdiction extendeth 
not, political satire of a rough sort is allowed. 
On this side, the Chamberlain would at once order 
the smartest couplet which Mr. Planché could 
introduce into a burlesque to be expunged if it 
bore upon a Parliamentary incident ; to be sure, 
the official in question makes up for his pradery 
in this matter by never seeing that the costumes 
of Paradise are revived for the edification of our 
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youth. 
presented, I read, a dog show, or something of the 
kind ; and three dogs—respectively named Bright, 
Greenwich Billy, and Dizzy — are commented 
upon, the Clown prudently taking the political 
view most likely to be acceptable to the galleries. 
Why, I demand, is an element of amusement 
which is allowed to the Surreyite denied to the 
Middlesexian? Are we not to be trusted to listen 
to a joke on the new Cabinet or on Irish policy ? 
As I am out of the dramatic ewim at present, and 
therefore am not afraid of the Lord Chamberlain, 
let me mention to my friends who do burlesques 
that there was some years ago, in a theatre with 
a Greek name, a convenient way of freshening up 
one’s dialogue with politics, and these told better 
than the most elaborate pun. The MS. sent to 
the Chamberlain was duly revised by him, and 
such points were cut out. But the actors gave 
them on the first night. I especially remember a 
parody on a letter from F. M. the D. of W——n, 
and a most telling allusion to Mr. Smith O’Brien’s 
imprisonment (this always got three rounds, be- 
cause two or three Irishmen hissed, and provoked 
the Saxons), which were noticed in the papers. 
There came the remonstrance from authority. 
Apology was duly made, and it was said that 
when an actor had learned words it was hard to 
make him forget them, but that the performer in 
question should be duly cautioned. I suppose 
that the caution was either forgotten to be de- 
livered or forgotten to be observed; but I know 
we had the allusions and the plaudits to the end 
of the run of ‘ Robin Hood.’’’ What story could 
be more eloquent? ‘That a legal muzzle should 
be clapped upon the decorous West End theatres 
that cannot be applied to the Victoria, the Surrey, 
and Astley’s, not to mention the innumerable 
theatres in the country, is itself the height of 
absurdity. But even in his own jurisdiction, and 
taking him at the lowest valuation, the Lord 
Chamberlain is ludicrously useless. 








PROMISED MEMOIRS OF ROSSINI. 





The foremost composers have been for the most 
part great humourists, and in dry wit, sly sarcasm, 
and sententious point Rossini had few rivals. For 
the last twenty years of his life he opened his 
rooms to a nondescript crowd, and there twenty 
Boswells in the field prepared to record each wink 
of his eye, every wag of his tongue. He had lived 
behind the curtain of the stage—that world within 
the world which rarely manifests more than one side of 
human nature, and that in its strongest and most 
concentrated form—and could well estimate the 
language of muscle and the concealed meanings of 
language, the shrug of a shoulder, and the play on 
the word. He was evidently a man of compliments 
—of compliments as piquant as his salads and 
macaroni: but the old courtier was also an inimit- 
able joker of jokes, and it was in this character 
that he uttered the telling satire and the trenchant 
truth. Ever kind and sparkling, his victims could 
not quarrel, and often left him to tell their friends 
and the world the wit of which they had been the 
cause. Now that the great man has gone anid his 
biographers are at work, all who had been artisti- 
eally touched by his delicate javelin are desirous of 
concealing the wound with as pleasant a face as 
possible. Amongst the sufferers, or supposed 
sufferers, is the renowned Richard Wagner, a 
musician of the highest ability, but who will not con- 
descend to gratify the weakness of poor humanity 
in writing what poor humanity especially loves to 
hear. It is averred that Rossini, like many others, 
conceived that Wagner's music was wanting in 
melody, and there are those who say that Rossini’s 
dislike to the Wagnerian style was so decided as to 
induce him to insert a codicil in his will relating to 
a prize opera. Whatever the Rossinian prize opera 
might be, it was not to be of the ornately romantic 
school, and melody was to be a sine qua non, 

Richard Wagner cannot see that the codicil is in 


But in the Surrey Pantomime there is! 


vouring to prove that he and Rossini were excellent 
friends, and that Rossini expressed himself much 
pleased with a march of his composition. He re- 
lates the anecdote of Mercadante and Rossini, but 
declares that Rossini himself wrote to the public 
papers, repudiating it as a ‘ mauvaise blague.” 
Mercadante, it is said, had expressed his approval 
of Wagner’s music. Rossini, who always taught 
his opinions, and corrected those of his friends, by 
exercises of the palate, shortly after invited Merca- 
dante to dinner, and on the fish being served, an 
exception was made in the case of Mercadante, for 
his host sent him sauce, but no fish, pleasantly 
remarking that one who liked music without melody 
should surely be satisfied to get sauce without fish. 
The article of Richard Wagner is chiefly inte- 
resting from ‘its professing to give the reason why 
Rossini ceased to write for the Italian stage. He 
tells his readers that Rossini said to him, ‘I pos- 
sessed a facility, and might have been able to have 
done something; but Italy had ceased to be the 
country in which the grand opera could be en- 
couraged and supported. Everything that was great 
in art suffered under the oppressive yoke of the 
foreigner, and the Italians were reduced to a life of 
frivolity.” Rossini lived to please; and, according 
to Wagner, as the people did not like the opera 
seria he left his country, declining to favour them 
with the opera buffa. We much suspect that Rossini 
was amusing himself with Wagner, and riding him- 
self the Wagnerian hobby, when connecting freedom 
in opera composition with the freedom of nations. 
The Bavarian king paid the huge expenses at- 
tending the production of the Wagnerian spec- 
tacles; and the Austrian purse would have been 
opened to meet any charges the composer of ‘“ Wil- 
liam Tell” might choose to demand for a new 
opera, whether serious or comic. But Wagner 
throws a doubt round the whole conversation 
when he makes Rossini say that ‘‘ had he been born 
in Germany his faculties would no doubt have been 
fully developed.” Very remarkable words from the 
macaroni-eating and truffle-loving son of Pesaro, 
and enfant gété of the Parisians! No two men 
could be more unlike in feeling and in thought than 
Rossini and Wagner; but they were very like in 
one respect—each had taught himself to write for 
the stage, and could do little elsein music. Rossini 
was a singer anda man of the world; he was there- 
fore a truly lyrical composer, wrote songs for singers, 
and melody for the million. Wagner is an acousti- 
cian, a philosopher, a system-maker, thinking little 
of vocalists, and relying altogether on the vocalisation 
of the orchestra. The one was brimful of melody, 
the other is overcharged with harmony. Both have 
lived in changeful times, and assisted in the creation 
and new phase of the orchestra, the accumulation 
of instrumental idea, the lengthening and shortening 
of movement, the colouring of dramatic life, but 
neither of them have written a bar demonstrating 
that knowledge of the art as a science, or that use 
and appreciation of it as language which marks the 
career of those we may justly call the great com- 
posers. 

Haydn and Mozart busied themselves about 
great things before they condescended to small 
things. Haydn, it is said, thought highly of 
his operas (all of which were unfortunately burnt) 
but beforé he wrote good opera he had learnt 
to write something better. Mozart, in one sénse, 
may be said never to have written an opera 
at all, for in all that he did, he wrote music, 
and never dreamt of being, like Gliick, profound, 
stagey, and painfully literal. Rossini professed to 
have the highest reverence for Mozart, but the two 
worked from opposite points; Mozart wrote music to 
please himself, Rossini did the same, but to please 
the public. Haydn and Mozart wrote as musicians, 
knowing the all, the everything of music; Rossini 
wrote as a singer, for singers; and dispossess him 
of his lyrical forms he was nowhere. We can well 
imagine that he believed he had no fair field in his 
own country, and the never-ceasing industry, the 
inordinate reading, the incessant note-taking, the 





any way applicable to Lim or his compositions, and 
he has written some hal{-dosen columns in endes- 


clever gathering together of short phrases and 


a 
was a huge fact with which the dolce far niente 
natural to the Italian, felt itself unable to erapple, 
And so Rossini left Scribe to plot, and Meyerbeer ty 
ponder over all sorts of improbabilities ang mon. 
strosities, wondering how any man with such Scant 
imaginatlon, and such ample funds at hig 

like unto Meyerbeer, should vex and fash }j 
with concocting music for people who after al} only 
held a half faith in him. The new reforms hay, 
come at last to “ L’Africaine” and “ Romeo Gui 
etta.” 

Wagner did not see Rossini for some years belo 
he died. What would have been said at their cop. 
ference to consider the claims of these two Operay 
would indeed have been curious, and the mots o 
Rossini many and superb. We can imagine hin 
saying, ‘* Now, Richard, there is a chance for Jou,” 
and in this case Richard would have been sparg 
the long columns of explanation he has thought it 
necessary to give us. 








MR. BOOSEY AND THE “STANDARD.” 





The defection of the Standard from the ranks of 
the faithful believers in Claribel, Louisa Gray, 
and other fair composers on whose title-pages 
stand mystic initials which signify threepences ty 
singers, appears to have smitten the publishers of 
Claribel and the organisers of Royalty Concerts 
with sad surprise. In a letter addressed to the 
faithless Standard, Mr. John Boosey admits that 
he is surprised. The critic had taken upon him 
self to contradict the assertion of Mr. John 
Boosey’s prospectus that the new ballads of the 
Ballad Concerts were the compositions of the 
principal English composers, and to reply “A 
glance at the program will show the fallacy of 
this claim.” This is unkind on the critic's part; 
and Mr. John Boosey hastens to prove to him that 
it is also untrue. Not the principal English com. 
posers! cries Mr. Boosey, why “you will find 
that the modern songs are by Arthur S. Sullivan, 
Benedict, G. A. Macfarren, Henry Smat, 
Molloy, Gabriel, and—Claribel.” Mr. Boosey puts 
the important qualification last, but it peeps out 
for all that. In fact a nearer acquaintance with 
the tactics of Royalty-publishers in general would 
have enabled the Standard critic to speak with 
greater justice concerning Royalty Concerts 
They are not so destitute of leading and honourable 
names on the program as the Standard imagine. 
On the contrary a very little Claribel leaven 
will leaven a lump of Sullivans, Benedicts, and 
Macfarrens. To organise a concert all Claribel 
would defeat the aim of the concert-giver by 
sickening the audience and bringing down the 
critics. But a generous draught of Hatton and 
Smart will wash down the Claribel pill, ani 
nobody remarks the taste. The Standard should 
not have said, the program contains no good 
composers; but should have argued that ia 
concerts purporting to revive the taste for the 
pure English ballad, Claribel and Louisa Gny 
ought to have no part at all. 

Mr. Boosey goes on to vindicate himself trea 
the charge of producing ‘a publisher's program, 
and hastens to assure the Standard how very 
innocent he and his partners are, They neve 
want to publish anything at all: they would a0 
ask an artist to sing any of their own property 
oh dear, not for worlds! They sit in a sort at 
Holles-street Walhalla, sublime and contemplative 
and the singera come and beg them to publith 
songs. 

“The songs are invariably selected by t 
artists, who take care to choose those that produ 
the greatest effect. The firm to which 1 beloig 
devotes itself specially to the publication of ~~ 
gongs and ballads which are introduced by 
leading English artists. We do not ask thew 
ladies and gentlemen to sing our publications: % 
the contrary, they bring their songs to ™% 
ask us to publish them.” 

Delightful innocence! Charming simplicity! h 
@ little spoils the effect; though, that oe 
Boosey should got up concerts at all, How 





piquante ideas, so strenuously practised by his 
| great contemporary and real rival, Moyerbeer, 


they reconcile that with the Walhalla 
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———— 

They are 80 extremely indifferent to their wares 
being advertised—these wares of Claribel and 
other stuff which Royalty singers persist in singing 
nolens volens—that we marvel Messrs. Boosey 
should go to the trouble of getting up concerts 
and engaging artists whom they do not, and 
would not—oh never, never, never—ask to sing. 
“Pooh,” answers Mr. John Boosey, “ the result is 
plain; it would be the same wherever these artists 
wore engaged ” :— 

« Being, therefore, identified with such a num- 
ber of the newest and most popular songs of the 
day, it follows naturally that if any one else were 
to give a concert of popular vocal music at which 


these eminent artists appeared the program of 
such a concert would hardly differ at all from that 
offered at the London Ballad Concerts.” 


Hm—perhaps. No doubt in the case of the 
Royalty singer such a concert would not differ ; 
but how comes it, since Messrs. Boosey are so 
nobly indifferent to publishing at all, that they 
fall in so eagerly with the offers of those selfish 
singers who bring their songs to Holles Street, 
and want Royalties for singing them? We do 
not doubt that the singers make the first pro- 
posal; but how is it the publishers accept? How 
js it that Royalties exist at all, oh guileless bul- 
warks of musical Arcadia ? 

Mr. Boosey attempts to account for the onslaught 
of the Standard. It is all a scorn of non-classical 
concerts: that’s the true reason. 


“The real objection to the concerts, if I mistake 
not, is, that they are of a popular character. 
Popular music is, I know, regarded with much 
dislike by our great musical critics. The public 
isallowed with impunity to indulge its taste for 
popular literature, melo-dramatic plays, sensation 
pictures, and all other forms of art but high art, 
except in music. Directly the public shows a frank 
disposition to be entertained in a genuine way by 
simple, harmless music, the great critics rise up 
like a number of schoolmasters, and denounce the 
popular taste. Persons who can listen to a lighter 
class of music are spoken of with derision and 
contempt, and the public is afraid to acknowledge 
ataste for any but the gravest and most serious 
works. Surely these gentlemen might be satis- 
fied with what they have already accomplished. 
Classical music only is to be heard in London. 
In no other city in the world is so much solemn 
music performed.” 


No one knows better than Mr. John Boosey 
himself, as a shrewd man of business, that this 
tort of argument is all stuff. Classical music 
only heard in London! What, with Christy’s 
Minstrels and the music-halls for the populace, 
and benefit-concerts all the season for the select ! 
With Leslie’s Choir and Barnby’s and Land’s, and 
adozen popular concerts every week in summer, 
and with Promenade concerts in Covent Garden 
andthe Agricultural Hall every winter! It won't 
do, Mr. Boosey ; you don’t believe that yourself. 
Nor is the real critical objection to non-classical 
mie ; that Mr. Boosey knows also. The critical 
objection is to nonsensical music—to slipping the 
wedge of Royalty ballads into an undertaking 
ussumedly national and respectable, and to widen- 
ing the breach until the national and respectable 
portion is seriously riven. This is the fate for 
Which the critics have to look out, and it is only 
by taking up so strong a protesting position as 
the Standard has within the past ten days that 


Royalty Concert-givers are shamed out of their 
intention, 











WLES FAVRE ON THE LITERARY AGE. 





_ last Sunday M. Jules Favre delivered a lecture 
in the Salle Valentino, Paris, on the Influence of 
ners upon Literature. The large hall was 

> seats having been taken (in 
ne Within a quarter of an hour of the first 
Tush, M. Favre was enthusiastically received. 
After tracing the progress of literature from the 
of Pericles, and denying that the pro- 
Yeness of the Augustan age and that 
thy *y Quatorse was in any way attribut. 
Woe fostering iufuence of despotism, 


Mr. Faure went on to speak of the state of 


literature in France at the present day. Whether 
literature was progressing or not he would not say, 
for the law which allowed him to appear there 
before them did not allow him to speak his whole 
mind. There was a seal on his lips, but his cen- 
science was free, and he believed his conscience 
would speak to a sympathetic audience. Among 
living poets he mentioned Lamartine, who had 
taught the French language harmonious sounds 
unsuspected before his time. (Lamartine’s name 
was not well received by the audience. There 
was faint applause in few places and laughter in 
many others. M. Jules Favre, with the tact of a 
practised orator, soon put himself on the diapason 
of his audience, and{in beautifully rounded phrases 
said that M. Lamartine was in many respects open 
to criticism, but still a national glory.) When 
M. Jules Favre mentioned the name of Victor 
Hugo there was applause, which prevented him 
from going on for several minutes. Victor Hugo 
was a man of more masculine mind and larger 
calibre than Lamartine. If he had faults, they 
might be described as voluntary ones, such as 
Michuel Angelo had committed in some of his 
greatest works, as a foil to his beauties. Alfred 
de Musset (whose name was coldly received by the 
audience, like Lamartine’s) M. Jules Favre con- 
sidered as a poet quite equal to Victor Hugo—he 
would not venture to say superior. His opinion 
that literature was not in a state of decadence 
rested on this, that an age which reckoned such 
poets as Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de 
Musset, such an essayist as Chateaubriand, and 
such historians as the brothers Thierry, not to 
mention other historians whose names he would 
leave his hearers to suggest, might reasonably hope 
to be followed by an age not inferior to any of its 
predecessors. 








FUSS ABOUT PITCH. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—The political papers being hard up for 
original matter have published a great deal of 
twaddle about pitch, high and low. There is a 
homely saying, ‘‘ What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s,” and it is much too late to talk about 
a subject that was thoroughly discussed some 
years ago at the Society of Arts; it only remains 
for some one to decide the question authorita- 
tively. Who is to pay for the lowering of the 
organs and replacing of the wind instruments ? 
What can it matter to Costa or Arditi, at the 
head of the only two good bands in London, 

whether the pitch be French or English ? 

H. t. 








PRESERVATION OF THE HUMAN 
VOICE—MUSICAL PITCH. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Your correspondent from Dublin gives an 
interesting account of the musical qualities of the 
human voice, the larynx, vocal chords, &c., but is 
much put about by the modern doctrine that the 
voice depends, in man, on vibrations of the chorde 
vocales, as supposed, he thinks erroneously, from 
experiments on these chords in the dead body. 
He has obviously never heard of or has never seen 
a laryngoscope, by which in the living singer 
these vibrations on which the voice depends are 
demonstrated or visible; nor does one perceive 
what very much this has to do with musical 
“ pitch,” now the question of the hour. 

It is the lungs, or rather the circulation there 
and in the heart of the French horn player, or 
oboe, clarionet, bassoon, &c., that chiefly suffer by 
the stress put on them of high “ pitch;” a piano 
tuned for a morning performanee is flat for a hot 
evening concert-room ; so that “pitch” indicates 
or has more to do with bronchitis, fashionable 


the dead body. We are told that singing even 
by such peerless singers as Jenny Lind, and 
general concert singing, are now a hard labour in 
place of a pleasure. Would it not be well then, 
now that the question is ripe for a decision, that 
the ‘‘ pitch” was definitely settled ? 

A good deal is learned by what we see of the 
vocal chords, so to speak, in other animals : thus in 
frogs there is a simple slit that does not vibrate, 
and so they simply have a monotonous “ hiss,” 
while in singing birds there is the same slit for 
breathing, but at the lower extremity of the trachea 
a most complex and exquisite additional vibrating 
slit or opening like the human glottis for the voice 
of the bird. The human voice is neither like that 
of vibrating strings, nor like the flute-pipes of 
the organ, but in every particular resembles the 
reed of the clarionet or tongue of the accordion: 
the natural compass about two octaves. Madame 
Mara, it was said, had a compass of 40 semitones, 
or once and half this register: the pitch of the 
voice is lower in men than in women; this is due 
to the length of the vocal chords. It is no wonder 
then that this exquisite apparatus in man becomes 
out of order or exhausted, as we see it so often in 
what is styled clergyman’s sore throat; the timbre 
or quality of the voice is owing to the flexibilty or 
smoothness in the cartilages of the larynx; in 
women and children these latter are soft and 
smooth, so is the voice. 

Let us take care that female singers especially 
do not suffer more as to “ pitch,” from going into 
cold in the wings of the opera house or cold stair- 
cases out of boiling-hot concert rooms ill-venti- 
lated; we want more common sense in gauze 
dresses, &c.; the clarionet reeds suffer, but wé 
take no heed of the vocal chords. Let good high 
dresses be the fashion for ladies; let us have more 
mercy as to encores; let us try and have at any 
rate no transposing or altering the mode or key in 
which such grand kings of song as Handel, or 
Haydn, or Mozart conceived their sacred music 
for instance. 

Many a singer would be vastly benefited by 
use of strengthening tonics, cod-liver oil, sted}, 
an occasional gargle, a couple of glasses of good 
port wine, a warm dress, rather than altering the 
“pitch.” Capsicum and muriate of ammonia 
lozenges are also very valuable for giving tone 
to the vocal chords. Nervous exhaustion spoils 
the voice; even choir-boys towards the end of 
a long church service sing flat and weak. A 
voice in a woman may be destroyed by some little 
constitutional derangement, but restored at once 
by electricity, showing the curious and marvellous 
action of the nerves (superior laryngeal) on the 
arytenoid cartilages in their rotation, as well as 
the depression of the larynx, so essential to ac- 
curate singing. 

In the multitude of counsellors, as to “pitch,” 
there is probably a promise of safety ; assimilation 
to the French diapason seems rational, My only 
object in writing is that your instructive journal 
should go right as to wear and tear of voices, 
and point attention to the laryngoscope, which 
now permits a thorough examination of the vocal 
apparatus in singers.—I am, &c., 

Cuarues Kipp, M.D. 

Sackville-street, Jan. 12. 








THE PITCH AND THE HUMAN VOICE. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—-In coneluding my observations on the string 
instrument theory, and in submitting the investiga- 
tions of reed instrument votaries, it will be my 
endeavour, as much as possible, so to treat the 
subject that, whilst such portion of the learnéd 
world as deem these papers worthy of perusal may 
find it sufficiently deep and detailed to be interest- 
ing and novel, your readers at large may follow the 
arguments with facility, and, it is to be hoped, with 





brilliancy, sore throats, hoarseness, hot gas-light, 
gauze dresses of ladies, &c., than experiments a 








hundred years old on the dead yooal chords in 


benefit. Let us take the range of the human voiée, 
and compare it with that of the most perfect of 
string instruments—the violin, The violin bas 
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four strings, each of which measures many times 
the length of the so-called vocal cords: yet if we 
take the normal range of sounds in the violin, 
namely, from G below the treble stave to G on the 
fourth line above, we only get the same range as we 
find the voice of Madame Gassier, and other first- 
rate soprano voices, capable of producing from the 
miniature cords of the vocal apparatus. It may be 
argued that this length of cord, or string, in the 
violin is necessitated by the fact that it has no 
apparatus for lengthening or shortening the cords, 
as in the human larynx; and that their extent is for 
the purpose of enabling the fingers to stop the 
proper quantities; but let us take the length of 
string necessary for the production of the first single 
tone on the violin, and it will be found to exceed 
the entire length of the vocal cord, which measures 
eight-tenths of an inch in the female larynx, and 
nine-tenths in the male: in other words, the violin 
string for the production of a single tone requires a 
greater length than that of the human larynx for 
the production of three octaves! Even, however, 
taking the evidence of the string theorists them- 
selves, there is in it sufficient to prove that the 
theory they have adopted is untenable, for Professor 
Willis, speaking of the experiments he made 
with pieces of india-rubber and leather, remarks 
that by no means could he produce with these sub- 
stances so great a range of tones as the glottis, i.e. 
the vocal ligaments, will yield ; a fact which he en- 
deavours to explain by supposing the vocal liga- 
ments to have greater elasticity than the other 
substances. Mirabile dictu/ Professor Willis would 
seem to think that vocal ligaments, like bad con- 
sciences, can be stretched to an unlimited extent, 
andjthat the throats of human beings, like that of 
Wantley’s dragon, who ate barns and churches, are 
capacious enough for anything. With what amount 
of elasticity we wonder would Mr. Willis endow the 
ligaments: or, admitting with him that the elasticity 
is all that could be desired to prove his argument, 
what amount of space would be required for these 
elastic cords to work in, so that a range including 
three octaves could be produced? This same idea 
struck Biot in considering this view of the subject, 
and he asks ‘Ou pourroit on trouver la place néces- 
saire pour donner & cette corde la longeur qu exigent 
les sons les plus graves?” ‘The very sound too of 
the voice ought sufficiently to refute the idea of its 
having any resemblance to the tones of a string in- 
strument, or to quote again the words of the great 
Biot :—" Qu’ y a-t-il en effet dans la glotte qui res- 
semble A une corde vibrante ? Comment pourroit-on 
en tirer jamais des sons d'un yolume comparable a 
ceux qui l'homme produit? Les plus simples notions 
d’accoustiques suffisent pour faire rejeter cette 
étrange opinion.” 

I find that to discuss the reed instrument theory 
now would occupy too much of your valuable space ; 
but next week I shall give you the results of inves- 
tigations of reeds made by Biot, Cagniard de la 
Tour, Miiller, Magendie, and Malgaigne, with 
reference to the human voice.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Gronoe J. Lez. 

1, Hatch Street, Dublin. 





THE PITCH. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—Considerable interest is at present shown 
by the musical world in the controversy respect- 
ing the pitch, which might be most conveniently 
adopted to reconcile, if possible, the aim of the in- 
strumentalist with the capabilities of the vocalist. 


It is worth while to trace, if we can, the cause | really be in Shoreditch? The true explanation is 
of the rise in pitch which has taken place during }topographical. The Standard Theatre appeals to 


the last century. 


I think one great reason is to be found in the | suburbs. 


fact that music, written in strict counterpoint, 


has had to give place to a more obvious style of | rough, and for this reason. The immense popu- 


composition. 


In the eighteenth century music was a more | Stratford, Woolwich, and the countless pretty 
expensive entertainment than it is now, and was | villages in the districts near, are, as well as the 
therefore only pursued by true musicians, who! prosperous tradesmen of neighbourhoods not so 


were only satisfied with first-rate music. Music, 


the piano was considered effeminate. But now 
music is fashionable in the upper classes, and not 
beyond the means of the lower classes. The re- 
sult of this is that taking music must be provided 
fora large class who find good music “ heavy,” 
and though good music is still written, it is lost 
in a flood of music of a much more taking kind. 

If we look at a composition written in coun- 
terpoint, part against part, we shall see that its 
beauty is independent of pitch; but the popular 
music depends greatly on the brilliancy of pitch 
for its effect. 

It is then the popular music that has dragged 
up our pitch; and though we are constantly say- 
ing how good a thing it is that music is now 
popular, this very popularity has placed us in a 
dilemma from which we shall with difficulty ex- 
tricate ourselves.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
9th January, 1869. 8. O. 8. 








THEATRICALS IN SHOREDITCH. 





Under the above heading the Daily News gives 
a column of gossiping description concerning the 
Standard Theatre. We have often called atten- 
tion to the striking improvements carried out 
under the management of Mr. Douglass, and we 
are glad to find room for a portion of the recog- 
nition which Mr. Douglass’s enterprise has met 
with in other quarters. ‘ Compare,’ says the 
writer, “ any of its cheaper subdivisions with the 
corresponding portions of a West-end theatre, and 
the audience are man for man, and woman for 
woman, of a higher grade. Pretence of making 
allowances for Shoreditch must cease. Up many 
staircases, all stone and fireproof, and with divers 
conveniences for egress in case of a sudden rush, 
and there you are in the upper gallery, price of 
admission fourpence. It is very full, and rather 
hot; but the ventilation is as that of an ocean 
steamer’s deck compared with some theatrical 
atmospheres we have known. There are no 
roughs present, or if there are, their propensities 
are subdued by the potent influences known 
to be at the lessee’s hand. Here you are 
at the greatest height from the stage to be 
found in theatrical London, and very funny the 
gaily-attired pigmy figures look whose words and 
songs come up sharp and clear from the distant 
platform below. It is along journey from the 
fourpenny gallery to the sixpenny pit, and one 
suggesting the descent from the cross of St. Paul’s. 
When made, moreover, you find the pit proper to 
be all taken up by stalls, and that the people 
round you in the space below the boxes have the 
same characteristics as those you have left above. 
Workers by the day or week whose recreation is 
the theatre, and who, whatever they be at home, 
or in the shop or factory, are shrewd, intelligent, 
and tolerant while here; the difference between 
them and the great body of the public in the 
stalls is simply one of degree and means. The 
stalls are one shilling each, and run from the 
orchestra back—an immense distance this— 
to the extent of the horse-shoe. These last 
are seen to most advantage from the boxes, 
where the occupants of balcony and of 
the long range of private boxes also meet the 
eye. There were not many white cravats, but 
opera-cloaks and ladies in evening dress, with 
bouquets, were comparatively common; and the 
sight here is so brilliant that a likely question 
again to present itself to the uninitiated is, Can I 


the aristocracy of the east of London and its 
It can and does go on prosperously 
from year to year without once catering for the 


lation of residents in such places as Tottenham, 


far afield, well to do, and with severer tastes and 


of the West-end theatres. It is to these the 
Standard looks for patronage ; and the legitimat, 
drama, and a constant succession of theatricy 
stars of the first magnitude, are the entertainment 
it provides.” 





THE CONJUROR AND THE Jupggz. 





A curious incident happened at the Aberdary 
County Court (held monthly) on Monday, ; 
seems that the hall in which the court sit jg tj, 
Temperance Hall—rented by Professor Anders, 
for evening performances. In the afternoon y 
Monday, while court business was going on 
noises of various kinds were heard on the platform, 
and behind a lofty green curtain. These noise 
were made by two men belonging to Professy 
Anderson, who is at present exhibiting nightly ia 
the hall. They were preparing for that night's 
entertainment. One story says the judge order 
the men to desist, another says he did not. Any. 
how, he ordered them to be brought before hin 
and fined them 5s. each. The professor, informal 
of this, came to remonstrate with the judge, why 
refused to listen, and ordered him to leave the 
court. Professor Anderson refused, stating that 
the hall was his, that he had engaged it for, 
whole week without any condition or reserve, anj 
had paid a deposit to ensureit. He had exhibited 
on Saturday night. Judge Falconer declined ty 
listen, and commanded his bailiffs to remove him, 
A struggle ensued between tho bailiffs and Ander. 
son. The latter had his clothes torn, and accord. 
ing to hisown statement was beaten and kicked 
severely. Eventually the professor was got out, 
and business proceeded with. It is stated that 
the judge intended to inflict a fine of £20 upon 
Anderson for contempt of court. It appears that 
the secretary of the hall company had omitted 
to mention the fact of the County Court sittings 
having to be held in the hall at the time he le 
it to the professor. 








A SPIRITUALIST SEANCE. 





We extract the following characteristic notice 
of a Spiritualist Séance from a recent number of 
the Missouri Republican :— 


Hartz Trumps.—JacKsON AND HIS FRIENDS- 
Tue Magic or Common SENSE vs, SPIRITUAL 
1sm.—A Leaky VEssEL ON A VoyaceE or TRvT!, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

The second trial of skill between Prof. Haris, 
the Illusionist, and C. W. Jackson, the spiritualist, 
took place last evening at the Philharmonic Hall 
before a crowded audience. The friends of each 
of the performers turned out in full force, ands 
still deeper interest in the result was manif 
by all than on the first exhibition last Monday 
night. 

Prof. Hartz concluded his regular performant 
about 10 o'clock, and declared himself ready t0 
resign his place to “ Mr. Jackson and his friends. 

Mr. Goodwin, the captain of the spiritual ship, 
stepped forward, looking confident that the vessel 
could weather the storm, which seemed to 
rising. Mr. Jackson, the mate, appeared on ' 
stage, smiling at the lowering tempest. Theres 
evidently going to be stirring times, and all banis 
both the crew of the ship and the spectators, see” 
to be glad they are there. Mr. Jackson wassetted 
and Captain Goodwin proceeded to explain ve 
audience what he meant by being in the ~~ 
position, in pretty nearly the same words as he 
on the previous occasion, which we have 
reported. 

This time he made one very singular — 
ment, which was variously commented upo?. 
earnestly exhorted the audience to 
added that the failure of the performance 
pended entirely upon perfect quiet and rege 
and that its success depended upon noise all 
confusion. These were the words be = 
whether meant or not, his hearers were até 
to determine. Was the Captain about to boa! 
the ship, and be the first to jump into the life- 
This looked possible, nay, probable, ot se 
Spiritualist who was in company with Jac Capt 
the audience, was nant j — 
Goodwin ought to be “ xy 

Goodwin began to wade deeply into the ne 








moreover, was unpopular; a man who could play 


sympathies than the great bulk of the supporters 


phy of Spiritualism, when he was 
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audience having determined to hear no 

». He then meekly bowed acquiescence, and 
* i for Dr. Franklin. Dr. F. did not come. 
Finally Mr. Police Commissioner Meyer and Mr. 
HL. G. Ferguson were selected by the audience as 
their committee, and they ascended the platform 
R parently with steady steps and light hearts— 
Ve determination gleaming in their eyes. We 
may here remark that there was observable in the 
hall a good sprinkling of the police, whose buttons 
blinked and whose stars twinkled in all directions. 

The contest was going to be a hard one between 

the ship and the storm, that was evident; and 
there could be no riotous disturbances—that was 
oe began. The modest looking cabinet, 
with the veiled holes in the doors like two blind 
eves, was placed in position, and the doors thrown 
open. Blankness there and nothing more. Prof. 
Hartz now stepped forward and offered to read a 
paragraph from some newspaper about Mr. Jack- 
gon and one of his former exhibitions. There 
were loud cries of ‘‘read,” “ read,” ‘‘no,” “no,” 
The reads had it,and the paragraph was read. It 
stated that Mr. Jackson was enabled to perform 
his trick by means of his own rope—a new one— 
and well prepared to stretch considerably, and by 
reason of asingular conformation of his wrists and 
hands—the former exceedingly large, and the 
latter proportionately small and fleshy. There 
was reason in this, and the people seemed to see 
it. They loudly applauded, at any rate. Mr. 
Hartz then stated that on the former occasion Mr. 
Jackson had been tied with his own rope; and 
now he (Hartz) proposed to tie him with his—a 
piece of small, strong twine, which he exhibited 
in his hand. Jackson refused to submit to this 
—it was put to the audience in due form, the 
question being on Hartz’s rope: ‘‘ Ayes,” a mul- 
titude; “Noes,” nowhere. Atlength the medium 
consented to have the test of the audience 
applied. ; : 

Ship sinking! Here Capt. Goodwin put in a 
word. He did not see why the spirits could not 
untie one rope as well as another, and could see 
no impropriety in using anybody’s rope. That 
was fair for all, and he was only on a voyage 
after truth. (Sensation among the Spiritualists.) 
Capt. Goodwin had indeed scuttled the craft, they 
thought, and was even then making preparations 
to jump overboard. This was but natural, for 
Capt. Goodwin was only a man, not a spirit. 
Hartz had discovered a leak—a gimlet-hole in the 
back of the cabinet—small, but it was enough to 
nakea hole. He proposed to fillit with a plug of 
wood, and spiked it without delay. 

It was said that aniron screw had been in the 
hole, but it was denied by Jackson and his friends 
—no matter, the hole was dispensed with. At 
length Jackson’s hands were securely tied behind 
him by the committee, the wrists lapping each 
other, Mr. Hartz superintending the operation. 
Aproposition was made to have the ends of the 
rope, after the knot had been tied—wrapped with 
twine and well fastened. To this Mr. Jackson 
Positively objected, and the audience did not 
insist upon it. 

All seemed ready now—but not so fast. A happy 
thought struck Police Commissioner Meyer—Mr. 
Jackson must submit to a search. This smacked 
of the calaboose; what was the use of Mr. Jackson 
becoming rebellious in the hands of the police. 

The audience, too, were highly in favour of this 
unheard of proceeding on suchan occasion. The 
thing had to be done or the performance could not 
goon. So Mr. Jackson was forced by circum- 
tances to submit to the indignity of a search. For 
this purpose he was conducted behind the cabinet, 
the committee promising to deal gently with him. 
ln this operation Hartz was at first an interested 
spectator, but soon became a prominent actor. 

tope was found concealed in Mr. Jackson’s 

\ocom, and Hartz exhibited it to the audience 

vith honest pride. Mr. Jackson was now led 

lrward, and the end of another rope just like the 
concealed in his clothing, was shown to the 
wdience and then drawn out before them. 

The vessel was losing its rigging, and things 
loked blue for truth by that route. The audience 
vere loud in their demonstrations of joy; Hartz 
heaps that hand. The mystery was being 
tirly unravelled; Jackson was again conducted 
hind the screen, and divested of his boots, 

vuen,lo! there was discovered in one of them a 
mall pocket-knife. Matters were fast approaching 
‘crisis with poor Jackson, and Capt. Goodwin 
hot another word to say. He began to discover 
masses of truth. ‘he two ropes and the 
Meket-knife that tumbled out of the boot were 
7. What was to be done now? The 

ing yet, in this strange history. 

Me. Jackson actually consented, after having 


off, the 





been thus disarmed and exposed, to enter the 
cabinet, but he did it as if he were going to his 
own funeral in that ungainly coffin. Some one 
shouted “ Hang him with the rope,” and he looked 
as if he would have even preferred this operation 
to immuring himself in that dead-house cabinet. 
His friends were all turned into mourners, and he 
was the willing corpse. Hartz was determined 
that he should stand in the cabinet instead of 
being seated in a chair. The magician, true to 
his art, showed the audience that the corners of 
the legs of the chair were sharp, as well as he, and 
might be used for sawing ropes. Jackson said he 
could not get his forces into line without a chair, 
and his friends thought he might as well be 
allowed to be entombed in a sitting position. 
Another and an unobjectionable chair was finally 
brought, and Jackson was seated in the cabinet. 
It was now agreed on all sides that he should have 
as much time to invoke the spirits’ aid, and free 
himself, as the committee had consumed in pre- 
paring him. This, after some argument, was 
granted by the spectators, and joyfully hailed by 
the mourners, 

The doors of the cabinet were left open to allow 
Mr. Jackson to go into a trance, and wriggle 
sufficiently in sight of the audience. The trance 
state appeared to be attained in a few minutes, 
when Mr. Jackson arose, and, with closed eyes, 
allowed the spirits to give utterance to their 
disgust through his organs of speech. They said 
in substance: “‘ We cannot perform our operations 
on a human subject without a free and un- 
obstructed circulation of the blood. We circle 
round the body with the blood, and all the 
internal organs of the human structure must be 
permitted to have free scope, or our powers are 
futile. Mr. Jackson’s wrists and arms are bound 
so rigidly that the circulation of the blood in 
those parts is stopped. Nevertheless, if you will 
be attentive we will do what we can, but our 
operations must of necessity be hindered by the 
peculiar situation of the subject.” The subject 
resumed his seat, the audience were attentive as 
the spirits could expect or desire, and the doors of 
the cabinet were closed. Mr. Jackson was in his 
coffin, and a funeral at sea—the great sea of 
thought and speculation—was about to be 
solemnly performed. 

The lights were lowered. 

The committee and other earnest inquirers on 
deck flitted about like ghosts in the dim twilight. 
They applied eyes and ears to all their known 
uses. They waited—we all waited for the dreadful 
plunge of a palpable humbug into the dark waters 
of oblivion. It came sooner than was expected. 
Not three minutes had elapsed, when Mr. Jackson 
glided forth, bound; and his spiritual philosophy 
was equally helpless—and swallowed for ever in 
the laughter and terrible jeers of that vast 
audience. 

The subject appeared to be still in a trance. 
It opened its mouth once more and distinctly 
articulated, in the dead calm of breath, and the 
“sea of upturned faces”—WE CANNOT OPERATE 
TO-NIGHT. 

That was even so. One of the subject’s arms 
was turned in the vice of ropes by which it was 
bound, but not a single strand of the rope had 
been disturbed. There were spirits about, how- 
ever, the spirits of hartshorn, freely used by a few 
of the fainting lady followers of that phantom— 
Spiritualism. The whole bottom had fallen out 
of that vessel at once, and the ship went down in 
the surging billows of derision. Capt. Goodwin 
jumped off exclaiming: ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, I 
give itup. I have been deceived—humbugged.” 
The audience quietly left the hall while Jackson 
was being unbound by human hands—some of 
them wiser, if not better men and women. Hartz 
bade them adieu by stating he hoped they would 
now acquit him of a charge of complicity, which 
had been made by some against him on Monday 
night. So mote it be. 





ROSSINIANA. 








Famity Opposition. 

Harper's Magazine has the following about Ros- 
sini: He was born to music—the son of a stroll- 
ing horn-player and his singing wife. At seven- 
teen he wanted to begin to compose. Parents do 
not like children who compose. The parental mind 
seems to be profoundly depressed by the appre- 
hension that it may have produced a genius. 
How many of the great painters, of the great 





poets, or of the lesser ones, were warmly en- 
couraged by the parental influence, especially by 


the paternal? “If my boy were a Michael 
Angelo, a Beethoven, a Shakespeare, very well ; 
but I don’t want any daubers and rhymsters in 
my family.’ Good Paterfamilias, Shakespeare 
wrote “ Hamlet’? when he was in clouts. The 
elder Rossini would hear of no nonsense of com- 
posing. ‘ Let my Gioachino blow a horn, and he 
shall have my blessing. Per Bacco’ he can be- 
come the finest horn-blower in Italy!” But the 
father’s foot came down about the composing— 
and the boy's about the horn-blowing. He dis- 
obeyed his father. He might have been the first 
horn-blower in Italy, and he persisted in being— 
Rossini. 








THEaTRicaL AMATEURS.—The boy who carries 
his love of theatricals into after-life is exceptional 
and belongs to a distinct genus. The dramatic 
clubs which hold their meetings at some small 
theatre, and whose members may play any part 
they choose on a graduated scale of payment— 
Richard the Third, Hamlet, or other leading charac- 
ter, costing £3 or £4, and first gentleman or 
second robber only as many shillings—these clubs 
absorb stage-struck heroes of acertain grade. The 
poetical shopman and the inspired clerk find here 
a congenial home for their energies and talent. 
Again, the military or literary men who affect 
theatricals in their own persons find ready ways 
of indulging their tastes. Charity is an ample 
cloak for dramatic display. To assuage sorrow 
and reliove necessity by indulging in a favourite 
amusement is a form of ‘‘making the best of both 
worlds” which is both useful and popular. Ac- 
cordingly, amateur performances for the most 
worthy objects are common enough, and literary 
and other celebrities disport themselves in fancy 
dress, and often act so well as to make us wonder 
whether there is much to learn in stage-craft 
after all.— Daily Newe. 





Hotioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitus.—Fear not! Though 
surrounded by circumstances disadvantageous to health, 
these remedies, if properly applied, will cut short fevers, 
influenza, inflammation, diptheria, and a host of other com- 
plaints always lurking about to seize on tho weak, forlorn, 
andunwary. The superiority of Holloway’s medicaments for 
subduing disease has been so fully and widely proved that it 
is only necessary to ask the afflicted to give them a trial, and 
if the instructions folded round them be followed, no dis- 
appointment will ever ensue or dangerons consequences 
result. In hoarseness and ulcerated sore throat the ointment 
should frequently be rubbed on the neck and top of the chest. 
It will arrest the increasing inflammation, allay disquietude, 
and gradually cure. 
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No. 1. 
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Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 
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NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 
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Now Published. 

No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 

THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde,) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 

FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen thn nicht haben.) 

THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell 


THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahn 
gehen.) 


9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in de 
Ferne.) 


12. THR SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied, 

13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

15. MERRY AND WISE. 
bleiben.) 


ro 


SCNT OA 


(Es kann ja nicht immer » 


16. THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKILNG, 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 


17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensangr 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. 
und das Madchen. ) 


20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude,) 


(Abschied der 


(Das Veilchen 





PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of song 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Bra. 
«Both music and words are far in advance of the general ru 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 











or 


Mermaip’s Sone (from “ Oberon”) ..--+++ 
“Tue Op Ciock on THE Starrs” (Deserip- 
tive Morceau).....ssesecsreeeeeereet® 

Hesper; Nocturne .......eeeeeeeererere? 
Quaproon Dance . 
Dirro, a8 @ Duet..........eeeeeeceees 
La Promesse Donnée (* Pensée Fugitive”). 
Der Freyscuiirz, Fantasia ...... 

“ best colloslon of pi 
forte taste tat we have seek for very long.  Brillath 
full of variety, wanees ei offering any oy ol to the ony. 
Ba Velen le tres Sneslelehedon toon having hit mh Ahree requisite 
— goodness, the absence of difficulty, and 
brevity.”—The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 

“ Admirable pleces, w where the student will find both = 
and improvement, and the accom his andl . 


mplished 
a, vy Oe of dog iorde his ability mn 


Cuamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


eee erevereesesevesseerr® 


wow aw we oe 
eoooocm 


eeeeeeet 





SONGS BY GUGLIELMO 





r 

Tux Roses, written by L. H. F. du pee 5 
Tux Ting. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 30 
Words by Henry Firench......+++++****’ 


COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


we 

“The words of ‘The Roses’ are very and whe 

manner of Herrick. The music is gle up to aan Sy 
? will be in 

upen the singer.”- -Leader. 





: Caaaaa & Co., Westmereland-strect, Dublit 
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SS 


GRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for 


SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The y 
Alice G 


4 4 “the Cradle of the 


The ptechor’ 's weighed, 
The Thorn. 

]'d be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks. 


The Ploughboy. 

Be mine, dear Maid. 
Welcome me home. 
Cherry ripe! 

Long, Jong 3 - ! 

Isle of Bea “7 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


No, 2—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
When Johnny comes marching! Hark! I hear an Angel 7 








home again, I 3 lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 
Reautiful Dreamer Tramp, tramp. 
Tis but a little faded Flower. | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
a _ Father! fons of the Sea-shell. 
Wait for thew Waggon. 
pets Isle of the Sea. 
No. 83.—SIX DUETS. 

Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 
I know 8 Sainted Mother, guide his 
As it fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 
The Exile of Erin. 
No. 4—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. { A lowly youth, 
Mary, don’t forget m The dawn is po o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smnile ag 

ing. Norah, Darling { “don't believe 
Bonnie Kate. them, 


No. 5.—12 att SONGS. 





The Dove of the Ark, a Day bgt Be ve thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. 
David Singing before Saul. The World ot oh 
Author of Good, O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude, t and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. ‘uish, 
lamb of the Father. 

No. 6.—12 OLI) ENGLISH SONGS. 
When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy, 
Water parted from the Sea. J —. like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never 

loved. There. was a jolly Miller. 

The Vicar of Bra: Love is but an April day. 
— women's heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Wesry flowers their buds are My life is but a summer day. 
: *Tis sweet to think, 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia t Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave Maria, 
No.8.~—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Come where my love lies dream- Sate Annie. 
are the 
ae come again no) Lottie in the = 
Ring de jo. 
a and forgive. 
ey “4 the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady, News from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 





No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


Te 1, eey's Home — ‘‘ Jessy | 
ou Ribbon—“The Sleep- 


In that Devotion—‘ Matilda..” 


My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 


Ge ithe Calmness from my! _ to Conquer.” 
heart—“ Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Key Heart for me—‘Rose| _ “‘ Punchinello. 


I've Watched: “him — “ Hel- 


¥~ miss me—“‘She Stoops| _ vellyn.” 


Bride of 


Te Her Sweet Sake—“ The 
Song.” 


When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 





te 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 


Mother ‘bids me bind my 


tuler's Song. 
kW 
j aiee. 


eo 


eet Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 


De: ° 
——_ this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





i 1.~HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. SEr. 


She never Told her Love. 
aL aa mr Fels Guat 


ho, > ~y CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Ah, never deem my Love can 
Jounal i Lan 


Heber 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 





No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. | The meeting of the waters. 

Believe me, if all thoseendear-| Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
ing young charms. The last rose of summer. 

Love’s young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 

The barp that once throngh| Erin ! the tear and the smile. 


Tara's halls. By that lake. 


Rich and rare were the gems | Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. | faded. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks, Jerusalem the Golden. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. 
hearted. Graceful Consort. | 


Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 
While the Tas of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 


Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor. 
Ned that died at sea. Loveiy Nan. 
Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 
Poor Rosalie. 


The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
ws A sing you a Song of the 


I’m afloat. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 


Pretty Dove. 
Woodman, spare that Tree! Thea sid Sexton. 
Why chime ti e Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. 

NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie? Why do I love thee yet? 
Come out with me. Grace Darling. 


They have = youtoanother.| Laurette. 
Blue eyed Nell | Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. my Lad. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 
Home, sweet Home. 


Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Angels, my Lovet One, will Under the Willow she’s sleep- 


rock me to sleep. ig. 
Sweet Love, forget me not. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 





The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a} The Song of the Rose. 
Mother ? ey coming. 

Lucy Lee. Mi 0d am I so happy. 

Gentle Nettie Moore, Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 

De ole Kitchen, Keemo Kimo. 

No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 
The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’me?| Doon. 

Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. 
Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. A highland lad my love was 
Auld lang syne. born 
O, m: love is likea red, red rose. } Green grow the rushes, O } 
’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray. 
John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. The Deep, 
The Death of Nelson. The Last Watch. 
The Bay of Biscay. @utward Bound. 





No. 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair ~~ tender blossom. | In whispers soft 
Childhood’s fair Dream. 


To be happy and “ne with 





The Troubadour’s Song. pleas 

Oh Summer Night. In our pool Valley. 

Calmly the Day is dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended. 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 

No. 23.12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 
Home beloved. me ye Apprentice. 
The Mill-wheel. e Rhine 

True unto Death. The Mme anit the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not. ie “ 

——_ wise. 

May Morning. The tieleos Day. 

No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 

Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 

Old Aunty Neal. — — te ¥ 

Susan % e slee alley. 
Softly falls the Moonlight. Golden Years 


Kiss, but never tell. Where has Lula gone? 
Oh Willie, we have missed — with the light-brown 
you. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recuyt Srazet, W.; 
SIMPEIN, MARSHALL & OO. 








SONGS. 


ENIGHT, : J. *. 
an elland . , 


oice from the Ocean ( B) 
Calm and storm (A Contras t) 

Daughter of haw Snow (‘* The Snowdrop 
T wont t we wore a child again’ dip wag 40 .0nee'ss e064 5040400 
Land of my love . 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( 8). 
May time (s) .. — 
a ng, The (Her last words at). aa 

in the cradle of the deep | (B).. oe ee 
ake. wore a wreath of roses . 
Wby chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp [oak ROME MIEEP UE 04 bn. 00-06.05:05.98 
Lily Graeme. Sco 00 cece 
Little Golden _ at ve Venice) in D D and x (6). 
Regret thee! ... 
Separation ...... 









(Sung by Malle. x -Gitiies) 


bd 02 Obs CO ae co nO On co os CO OP 





ewww 
ococoo 





ee ee eeeeee eee ee eee ee eee 


SMART, x. 





Do you think of th neces 
In the sunny hours of May oncgeence 
I dream of thee at morn, ‘a iat 0040 6eeee et 
Tita you at os oe teed 
tel Ww Ha ike io be & rose. ¢00.00-00 0000106 
tood beside » streamlet (c 6 06.0000 0004 0000 ee aeiee 
Lk fom hy late, a $0.00: 00099900 00-04 00 
Minnesingers deca a) 00-00 00 06 00:00 00:06 06 00000066490 
ic of a Flower, atl bela Dawn O0:55.04-00inn4nee ee anen es 
Dito, in fat () 00060060 66 000006. 0000 ove 
do not chide me ....... oe 
on Love aud the new, The .. 
O tell ag yy © love be mine . a 
Ditton flat (1), 


ur Eile (Young ‘emmeline) (o) : 
n heart shall meet — rege (o) 
Rose of Ma ws deike 09 be ce gees cece 
Rhine Mai en, The eh ah 40:00:90 9806. 640G0k eng eereEs: eee 
Spinning ig Wheel, eee «- Reis. decade s\4phGAnes smkeen 

Brian the Bold (c) .. #009 00 00 00 00 40. G0 0000 on ne ee 
Soldier’s Wife, The . 
—* night | silver light beautiful ‘night i ‘in ¥ ‘at 


Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c).. Was: 0000 6606. 000600 0608 
The Broken Ring. Song (ce) 0 00 00:0600 00 40 08 8600 
Thinking of thee (c) . aude be 
Taught rey has cag) gene 
Fa =, fg eee 
tl e Spring ( (o) ee tees 
Soman (Priez pour Kile) (co): 


HATTON, J. L. 
4 pele © stood upon the shore (s), (ung by sate. 
are . 
Messuam, The, | (ni, (sung by Piachek) 
Cariole, The, or Chvtaes ae ride .. . 
Revenge (n), (sung by Staudigl) . seeee 
Come Pees and be my love, in B flat (3). soeccees 
Ditto, in G, ( by Signor Mario) , seth nbthas 
eer, god YO, IDC wicccccecccscccece 
How nly they bea ost i. eeeens 
King Christmas (3, eee grieneneriee 
Man of War (Bs), veung by Herr Formes je. oe 
Under the ‘ood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (x). oe cece 
Ditto, mE flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) ........ 
Who — me fresh — eqmapenet 8 Song eee 
I dreamt was SG gue 0.00.90.00:00.90:0009,00 0000 
Pauline’s Song......sseeceees eeecceeee 
Hope, sweet hope. ee 
Sing no more 
The Cariole .... 4 
The Bridal morn,..... 2.0.5 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 
Wheve the the bee sucks (from Shakespeare's ‘‘ Tempest”) 4 


Ditto in 8 fiat by Miss Ban 
Bride from the North » 





BO bo Co 8S BO BS BD Oo £O OF BS BORD BO NO NO BO BD PO NO BS ES DO PO BS EO NO BS BORO BO BOBO OO B® 
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ecaancacacacaecea@ceosos 





seeeee 








seeeeeenee seeeee 


GOUNOD. 
Bear him forth (‘‘ Irene”) in E (s). 


Co! dove ina and @ (0) sang by Mdm Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love is blowing Ivene") in B and 
Fairer than the 


Far r in his lowly state “Treme*) in D and G(s) « 

For cs eg rel brennan 

Gold and gray, in F and D 

Hast thou eee the yoeng day ‘blushing (“Tene ae”) in & 
agony ieee PTETETTTiTi Tite 

Hero to Leander, in se enages 

Lark Song, The, in A and © 6 TTTTTI TTT 

Le Soir. Poesie de A. Lamartine. 


She alone charmeth my sadness, in G and E (s).. nk 
BLUMENTHAL, a 


A Day-dream, in D.. 
Ditto, in F (s), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) .. 
Come to thy lattice. Serenade, ta B Seb (2) ee 
I sieease Give tee Dae ea Bee, Se © Hp 
ja ae ae Se 
see gp Bc cccces 
ant E minor, with simp) lifted’ ‘accompaniment it), 
= phe: + paponegeged eeeee « 
ptymy Af ee 


se ee eeeeee 
se eeteee 








Perec eee eee 


Prev ERT IOI OSes eee 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
20], REGENT STARRETT, W. 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


— 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, -and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Geos) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
ray BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4c. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8, BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8S. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 38, 2d. 


WILKINSON'S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. 1, Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 


SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 28, 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by == > C. White, 5. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, Is, 7d. 


TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMEC OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 8 of the New Series. 
Kach 13s. 6d. ; by Post, 14a, 6d. 


THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. 1. On Parsprrentanism and Invincism. 
Vol. 11. On Avapaprtism, the Iypgrexpgnts, and the QuaKERs, 
Vol. IU, On Mernopism and Swepenporeians. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. 

by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Paperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 40. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY; 
being the Sequel to ‘Tas Biste axp 17s INteEarRerees.” 
Sa. 6d. ; by Post, 3a. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. frona, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38. 6d. ; by 
post, 8, Od. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES, Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the —_ of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7%.; by 

, Ta. bd. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS, 

By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 

Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s, 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, Ts. ; by post, 


Ts. Sd. 
INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
ie to yo and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
t English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale fer 
Boys, 1s. 64. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


3. T. MAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 








IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


wee 


PRICES OF THE COMPLETE WORK. 
2 2. d. 


313 6 


Line Engravings, superbly bound in cloth, 
DEAE puieb oan ncseaceesds ccnnenee 


Photographs from the Original Drawings, 
i PURO icccciccnssdsstotionscce 9 9 


Coloured Photographs, carefully finished 
as Water-colour Drawings 


Artists’ Proofs before Letters, in Portfolio 15 15 


ooo 


Lonpon : 
EDWARD MOXON, SON, & CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 





GALOP. 


THE VELOCIPEDE 
COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 


QUADRILLE. 


PUSS IN BOOTS. 
COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 


SONG. 


THE TINKLING OF THE BELL, 


COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 


Performed with the greatest success in the new Drury 
Lane Pantomime, ** Puss in Boots.”’ 


Loxpoxn: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz a ‘ie .. CHantes GoprReY. 
deg wd Quadrille .. ee ee ee 9 ” 
The Wind-up Galop om eo os pe * 


No, 2. 
The Cymbeline Mazurka .. ee oe 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by 
The Woodland Whispers Waltzes -. Ggnatp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles - - -. G. Repter. 
The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galep .. + Heng pe VILLIERS. 


Gsrratp STANLEY. 
CaLicorT. 


No. 3. 
= Haynrt pg VILiiEas. 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


The Chopin Waltzes 

The Schubert Quadrilles 
J tae ww Sg er ee se ee 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .. ee 


No, 4. 
The William Tell Quadrille 
The Po Polka .. e ” ” 


ee ae 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka .. ee ” »» 


. Loter Arpitt. 


The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 28. 


J 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





—=_—__== 
NOTICE TO THE CLERGY AND Larry, 





In consequence of the great demand 


M © POCKET SURPLIcEs 
4} THOMAS PRATT & Song 


Have entered into arrangements for their 
mnnufacture on a very extensive 
and they are uow enabled vo offer them 1) 
the Clergy and those e in the se. 
vice of the Church, complete in Leathm 
Case at 21s. each, on receipt of PO. 
Order, Lm egy jcharing-croes oo 
e , to worn with 
. sock, 25s. each. ee 
Orders should be sent dirty 
>the Inventors, 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS 
i CLERICAL AND GENERAL Tatton 
a Every description of Church i 
j The largest and most varied Stock af 
Eucharist Vestments, Cassocks and Sur. 
plices in London to select from, 
Priests’ — and — Inverness 
Capes, in Waterproof Ser; 
Woollen Cloths. ee ae 
— So Parist’s Hoop, 
Price in Stuff, 18s. to 25s.; in 
hic Metal We nt; fen aa 
Gothic Me' ork, Incense, and 
Linen, &c. ii 
_.. CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, New Yuinh 
Girts, & Caurca Deconanoys, 


‘ Catalogue on Application. 
24, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC, 
Braxcu EstaBlisHMent—24, SOUTHAMPTON Sr., Stnanp, WC. 


EXPOSITION UNTVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOUR 
CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


—_— 











: - Lv > 
THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. — 
Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in ws 
all a the world. Every Machine guaranteed 


gratis. Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis at 
post free. 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPAN, 


150, Regent Street, London, W.; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 








These Machines, and the work done upon them, have neve 
failed to ; sera the first premium over all competitors where 
exhibited, 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOM 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Ins 

ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale 
ire. 

Pianofortes of every description 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums lel | 
on Hire from One Month. : 

Repairs and Contracts for Twi 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received for Cra 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRAM 
64, WEST STREET. — 


EE ~ 
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